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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


0 news of any importance has arrived from the Cape since 

our lastissue. The ‘Warwick Castle’ has arrived at Madeira, 
with intelligence from the front to February 10th; but it only 
brings a telegram from Lord Chelmsford to the War Office, 
dated February 10th, but without place of despatch, stating 
that he entirely concurs with Sir Bartle Frere as to the ad- 
visability of reinforcements. There is also a very vague state- 
ment—brought by the ‘American’ to Plymouth—that Grey- 
town was threatened with an attack from the Zulus on 
Sunday, the 2nd February. There is, however, no telegraph to 
Greytown, and nothing was known exactly, except that the 
citizens were arming and barricading themselves. Colonel 
Wood was still hovering above Utrecht, to prevent the Zulus 
breaking into the colony that way; and Colonel Pearson was 
entrenched at Ekowe, with 1,300 men and provisions for two 
months. His native troops had been sent away, and all native 
contingents disbanded. It was believed that the Zulus were 
concentrating round him, and there was a report that he had 
lost some waggons and oxen; but with his force, and sufficient 
supplies, he should be safe till the reinforcements arrive. | His 
greatest danger is from disease, as he has only tents for his men, 
and the water in Zululand is often bad. The men drink eagerly 
anywhere, the full summer not being yet gone, and the provision 
of filters is stated to be insufficient. 


1? The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 
nn 


The accounts add little to our knowledge of the affair at 
Isandula, and without more details it is impossible to decide 
on all the causes of that disaster. It is quite clear, however, that 
themain causes were carelessness and ignorance. The camp was left 
unfortified, even in the Cape manner, by linking the waggons; and 
Lord Chelmsford made all his movements in profound ignorance 
that 3,000 Zulus were behind him, threatening Rorke’s Drift, and 
15,000 Zulus advancing on him. For all he knew about them, the 
Zulus might have had the power of making themselves invisible. 
He had mounted men with him, if not regular cavalry, native 
guides, Volunteers familiar with native ways, if not with the 
special country. Yet he marched along with as little pre- 
caution as if he had been in Yorkshire. He is not likely to 
make that mistake again; but we see, as yet, nothing in his 
movements which indicates that he has either the decision or the 
initiative required in a General in his position. Still, his own 
full accounts must be awaited. 





We recommend to readers anxious about the history of this war, 
three papers,— Mr. Morley’s, in the Fortnightly Review, which is a 
little too eloquent, but is full of official opinions ; Lord Blach- 
ford’s remarkably temperate and calm narrative in the Nine- 
teenth Centwry, which seems to us almost unanswerable as a de- 
fence for Government, unless some document has been concealed, 
and as a condemnation of Sir Bartle Frere; and the extra- 
ordinarily lucid summaries of correspondence in the Guardian, 
especially of 27th February. The latter is; we think, the most 
Temarkable specimens of the half-forgotten art of précis-writing 
we ever remember to have read. 





This Government will be in a muddle in Egypt yet. On 
Friday week, in answer to Mr. Samuelson, Sir Stafford North- 
cote stated that “the case of Egypt was peculiar;” that it was 
necessary to avoid a catastrophe there which would overthrow 
the Egyptian dynasty; that bankruptcy might bring on such 
a catastrophe ; and that the English and French Governments 
thought it worth while to avoid it, and remain, as far as possible, 
in a complete understanding with each other. This statement, 
coupled with the despatch of an English and French frigate to 
Alexandria, is of course taken to mean that the two Governments 
will see the Bondholders paid, a pledge they cannot perform. The 
Khedive has only to do what Meer Cossim, under much the same 
circumstances, did in Bengal,—hint to the Fellahs that they need 
not pay for one year, and the whole “international arrangement” 
goes to pieces at once. The British Government is, in fact, 
giving assurances which are only justifiable if it is prepared to 
govern Egypt, which apparently M. Waddington will not per- 
mit it to do; and will ultimately be accused of bad-faith, in not 
preventing the inevitable bankruptcy. It is very easy to talk 
of the dismissal of the Khedive, but he is a Turkish Pasha, quite 
capable of pulling the house over his head, and the heads of all 
who assail him. 


Prince Leopold delivered another able and eloquent edu- 
cational address on Tuesday, in distributing the prizes to 
the successful students of the Birkbeck Literary Insti- 
tution. On one rather common-place assumption in that 
address, which we take to be erroneous, we have made some 
comment elsewhere; but the address as a whole was far from 
common-place, and in some of its points was original and acute. 
In congratulating the students on the popularity of the study 
of modern languages among them, he attacked the proverb 
which declares that men readily regard as grand that which is 
unknown to them. “Oftener, I think,” said Prince Leopold, 
“we take it to be something unfriendly and distasteful to us, 
—something which, if we did know it, we should not like.” 
That, at all events, is most true of Englishmen, and for 
Englishmen only it was said. Acute, too, was his encomium 
on the Institute for teaching Chess, and especially for directing 
“ particular attention to the openings.” “ Now, is it not true,” 
said Prince Leopold, “that in life,as in chess, it is often the 
opening, and the opening only, which is under our own control ? 
ree For the first few moves we are free, and we 
sometimes find that it will repay us to sacrifice a pawn ora 
piece, so as to give us at once a position which may secure us & 
decided advantage throughout the whole game.” Prince Leopold 
might have instanced the late King of Belgium’s refusal of the 
Crown of Greece at a time when the kingdom of Belgium was 
not yet created. That was a very happy instance of playing 
“the King’s Gambit ” in actual life. 


Prince Louis Napoleon,—who, by a courtesy which is hardly 
courteous to France, is still called the “ Prince Imperial” in the 
English journals,—has determined to go with the Artillery force 
which is to be sent to South Africa, and to share “ the fatigues 
and dangers of the troops, amongst whom I count so many com- 
rades ;” and he has announced this determination to M. Rouher 
in a rather clever letter, in which he speaks of strengthening 
“the bonds which connect me with the English Army,” declares 
that “the time I shall devote to witnessing the conflict of civili- 
sation with barbarism will not be lost for me. Afar, as near, 
my thoughts will constantly be directed towards France,” and 
assures his correspondent of his conviction that during his 
absence the partisans of the Imperial cause will remain “ united 
and confident,” and also “ animated by the most ardent patriot- 
ism.” M. Rouher’s paper,—the Ordre,—adds that on stopping 
at St. Helena, the Prince will go to the willow, to meditate on 
the spot where the Emperor rested, and ask “ his great shade 
for inspiration and counsel.” Why, by the way, has this sin- 
gularly superstitious form of idolatry always formed a part of 
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the true Napoleonic tradition? The late Emperor was always 
invoking the “ great shade” of his uncle,—who was, however, a 
very cold shade to him. We almost wonder whether he may 
not have turned that uncle’s picture to the wall, after Sedan, as 
superstitious Catholics sometimes turn to the wall the picture 
of an uncompliant patron saint P 


President Grévy, in announcing his accession to office to the 
King of Portugal,—and also, we presume, to other Powers, 
—says, “I know that to respond to the confidence of my 
fellow-citizens, as well as to my own aspirations, I must make 
every effort to maintain and promote the good relations between 
France and foreign Powers, and thus contribute to the consoli- 
dation of general peace.” 'That represents, we believe, one of 
the most profoundly deliberate of the new President’s in- 
tentions. He does not dream of revindicating Alsace and Lor- 
raine, but of securing to France peace, prosperity, and security 
against attack. And probably a genuinely Republican Govern- 
ment is the only sort of government which, under such circum- 
stances as those of France, would not indulge dreams of a war 
of revenge. Those who think that France is fitted only for 
* personal government,” forget that a “ personal ” Government 
always relies on adventitious glory to make up for the many 
necessary failures in its attempts to anticipate the wishes of 
the people. 


The contest for the Haddington Burghs resulted in the return 
of the Liberal candidate, Sir David Wedderburn, and the defeat 
of the Solicitor-General for Scotland, but the victory was not 
so great as that obtained in the last contest. Sir David Wedder- 
burn polled 921 votes, against 723 given for the Solicitor-General 
for Scotland,—majority 198. But in the last contest,—the con- 
test of last August,—Lord William Hay polled 881 votes, against 
only 651 given for the Conservative candidate (Sir Grant 
Suttie),—majority, 230. It seems, then, that while the Liberals 
have polled 40 votes more than in the autumn of last year, 
the Conservatives polled 72 votes more than they polled in the 
same election, and so gained 32 votes on their opponents. 





Mr. Monk, M.P. for Gloucester, though a supporter of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s Burials Bill, moved, on Wednesday, the second 
reading of an ad interim Bill of his own, providing for adding a 
slip of unconsecrated ground to existing churchyards, in which 
Nonconformists should have a right to be buried with their own 
services. The Government lent a not very cordial support to Mr. 
Monk’s Bill, which was opposed, however, by the Liberals, and 
only faintly and rather contemptuously supported by the Church 
Conservatives, like Mr. Beresford Hope and Mr. Hubbard. 
The truth is that the Bill, though it might diminish the mischief 
of the present law, would not in any way remove it, and probably 
would prolong its life. Mr. Beresford Hope compared the reluct- 
ance of the Liberals to have anything to do with it, to the reluct- 
ance of a landed proprietor who had but a single snipe on his 
estate to having that snipe killed. After that, he could no 
longer boast of the sport for the appearance of which his 
snipe was a sort of guarantee. Of course, there is some 
truth in the sneer. Politicians do dislike parting with a good 
cry. And they are right only to part with it by a just settle- 
ment of the case. Mr. Monk’s was not a just settlement of the 
case, 





The Duke of Richmond and Gordon introduced on Tuesday a 
new Medical Bill, for compelling all practitioners of medicine in 
the United Kingdom to pass a common examination, which 
would be determined on common principles in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, by three Conjoint Boards, who would ad- 
minister the new system in each of the divisions of the United 
Kingdom. Last year, the Bill of the Government, while estab- 
lishing this system in England, would have left it permissive in 
Scotland and Ireland,—a proposal the only effect of which would 
have been to send all the English students who did not wish to 
pass a thorough examination to Edinburgh or Dublin. This 
year the Government seems to have taken heart of grace, and 
intends to impose an adequate test on all the three divisions 
of the United Kingdom at once,—and in that creditable design 
we trust it will persevere. For a strong Government, this 
Government has certainly not hitherto had the courage of its 
opinions. But it is not too late to mend, and perhaps even 
this Government will yet “harass an interest” or two, moved 
thereto by the pure spirit of justice, before it disappears, and is 

nO more seen, 


The fate of Shere Ali is still uncertain. The corres 
of the New York Herald telegraphs a report from g te 
surgeon who visited the Ameer at Mazir-i-Sherif that he 
gangrene of the thigh, and his death is certain; but 4: 
is not yet confirmed. His death would leave Y, this 
Khan, who has gathered some kind of an army at ( 
free to act, and fight or negotiate as he pleases, Th 
force sent to Girishk had, according to a telegram ; 
the Telegraph, dated Girishk, February 23rd, recrossed = 
Helmund, on its way back to Candahar, “ under cover of 
reconnaissances ”—a curious expression, which suggests that i 
was being pursued. That is improbable, though a TUMOUr Way 
sent home a few days ago that an Afghan force wag advans; 
to the Helmund from Herat. At present, however, nog: 
can be more tranquil than the position of the troops at Jd. 
labad, Fort Koorum, and Candahar, and we should Say no. 
thing more uncertain. After March 15th, any week may see 
all Afghanistan in insurrection. 


Sir Stafford Northcote is beginning to present his little bill: 
On Thursday night he moved a vote of credit for £1,500,000, 9 
a first demand for the Zulu war, and proposed to raise thy 
money by Exchequer bonds. He expected, he added, that the 
revenue of the year would fall short of the estimate by about g 
million, and that the expenditure for 1878-79 would exceed the 
revenue by £3,000,000, exclusive of the vote of credit and the 
supplementary vote. The Unfunded Debt had been increagg 
till it amounted to £24,661,000, of which £14,458,000 is ip 
Exchequer bonds, £4,497,000 in Exchequer bills, and £5,770,9q 
in Treasury bills. Of the Exchequer bonds, £11,708,000 is jp 
the hands of the Commissioners of the National Debt, who wij 
not present their account inconveniently, but still the total mug 
one day be provided for by au addition to the National Det, 
Moreover, as Mr. Childers showed, there is a deficit. standing over 
from the previous year, so that the total sum to be provided in 
excess of revenue will be at least five and a half millions, whi 
there is a worse year coming. Altogether, the depressed in. 
dustries will be very lucky if they escape for twopence extra on 
the income-tax, and a perceptible increase in some duty,—say, 
tea, or a renewal of the old shilling duty on corn. And forall 
this, and the six millions previously voted, there is nothing tp 
show, except a discontented South Bulgaria, a South Africa at 
war, and an Army which cannot send out 8,000 men, urgently 
required, without endless fuss, exertion, and volunteering. And 
this is spirited and far-seeing policy ! 


The Irish Members, though not always the most temperate 
of critics, are very sensitive to criticism. The Times of Tues 
day happened to say that in the debates on the Rules d 
Procedure, the Irish Home-rulers watched with “malig 
intent,” and when the independent Opposition had ceasel, 
“rose from their ambush” to put in operation their “ poliey of 
exasperation.” That is rather bitter, but it hardly passes th 
limits of political comment. Mr. Mitchell Henry, however, 
lieutenant for Mr. Butt, while that leader is ill, thoughtit 
necessary not only to answer the statement, which he dil 
satisfactorily, by showing that the resistance came ‘from 
English as well as Irish Members, but to have the artide 
declared “a breach of the Privileges of the House.” The Chat 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his gentlest manner, suggested tht 
the privilege defended was a little obsolete; that the House could 
not well bring the publisher to the Bar, and that the mot 
had better be withdrawn. Lord Hartington concurred, ail 
though Mr. Parnell tried to make newspaper articles important, 
the matter dropped, leaving on the minds of most journalists a 
impression that the Home-rule Members are not altogether 
friendly to freedom of the Press. If the papers are to be 
attacked on such grounds, their only safe course will be nott 
allude to the Home-rulers, or report their speeches. 


The Bulgarian Deputies have met at Tirnova, have organised 
themselves into a Constituent Assembly, with the Exarch ot 
Chief Bishop as Speaker, and have begun to study the draft 
Constitution. This is, in its way, a very remarkable document, 
an attempt to found a Constitutional Monarchy in which, 
though there are guarantees for personal freedom, the Prine 
will be unusually strong. All Executive power belongs to the 
Prince, and all legislative power to the Assembly, but by 
Clause 5 of Article 79 he appoints Members equal to half those 





elected. As the ex officio Members will go with him, this makes 
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— ally absolute, and leaves the fate of the new State de- 
— n the character of its first Sovereign, who is, moreover, 
pee teorieed in an emergency to do what he pleases, 
epcilly the laws, subject to the approval of the next 
bly. of which he appoints one-third. This is rather a large 
Asse of power for the ruler, who is, in fact, only checked by 
ecessity of finding Ministers who will countersign his 
_- It is probable that the Assembly will diminish the 
ere f appointees, but it is evidently intended to make the 
agi strong—perhaps a necessary arrangement until 
= Deigaria is united with the Principality. No hint 
a of the Prince to be chosen, and the latest rumour 
ints to a Regency of two years under Prince Dondoukoff- 
Korsakoff, an arrangement not likely to be pleasing to the 
Powers. He is, however, a good administrator, the Bulgarian 


nilitia being found to be in unexpectedly good order. 


The Russian papers announce that the Plague has reached 
st, Petersburg, @ man suffering from it having sought relief 
from a doctor there. The official doctors, however, declare that 
he is not suffering from plague, but from a form of syphilis, 
in which the symptoms are of the same kind. The interest 
of the Russian Government in concealing any outbreak is 
~o strong, that its denials are received with suspicion, and the 
report creates great anxiety in all European capitals, Even in 
London, the Epidemiological Society held a special meeting on 
Wednesday, at which it was stated that the disease was analo- 
gous to the low typhus of some English districts ; that it was to 
be feared in places liable to fever, and in all seasons, except 
summer, when it always dies away ; that it seldom attacked the 
rich, being specially the morbus miseriae, and that it was pro- 
pagated mainly through infected clothes. No idea was given of 
the treatment, except by disinfection, and indeed the possibility 
of cure, when a patient has once been seized, seemed to be put 
aside." The Government, through the President in Council, 
stated again, on Thursday, that all precautions would be taken, 
but practically no precautions can be perfect. An Astrachan 
fleece from an infected house might bring the disease. 


Peace, the murderer of Mr. Dyson at Sheffield, was executed 
at Leeds on Tuesday. He professed conversion, and wrote 
“good” letters to his friends, but maintained that although he 
fired at Dyson, his victim’s death was an accident; slandered 
Mrs. Dyson in terms too gross for publication; and steadily 
refused to give up the names of any receivers whose 
aid had enabled him to carry on his burglaries so suc- 
cessfully, He confessed that he had murdered the police- 
man at Whalley Range, for which a man named Habron is 
suffering penal servitude; and his confession, though dis- 
believed at the Home Office, is being carefully investigated. 
It should be noted, in fairness to Mrs. Dyson—whom the 
reporters ought to have protected—that in his final declara- 
tion Peace positively swore that he never threatened her, having 
no need to do so, from his relations with her; and five minutes 
afterwards declared that she assailed him so unmercifully with 
abuse, that he presented a pistol at her head. There is a 
strong presumption that his final statements were dictated 
by vindictive hostility to Mrs. Dyson and the police, who would 
be discredited by Habron’s release. 


The Free Church of Scotland seems not indisposed to enter 
into friendly communication with the Established Church, in 
relation to the letter addressed to the former Church last year by 
the General Assembly of the Establishment, proposing a Confer- 
ence with reference to reunion. The answer of the Free Church 
will be, we are assured, very courteous, will entirely echo what 
the Established Church have said on the mischiefs of division, 
and will cite proofs of its wish for reunion, where reunion is 
consistent. with principle. But the Free Church reply takes 
exception to the phrase, “the sacredness of the ancient endow- 
ments,” and reserves its opinion as to the question how, in case 
of reunion, the endowments should be applied. On the other 
hand, it recognises the value of a national recognition of the 

ian religion, and welcomes a Conference on the subject of 
reunion. But with a view to this, the Free Church reply sub- 
mits the principles: of the Claim of Right of 1842 and the 
Protest of. 1843; and. asks the Established Church how far it 
‘an accept these principles as fundamental; asserting that 


Free Church, “the sections of our Presbyterian Church can 
ever be united.” Finally, the reply hints that the reason 
why the two Churches appear to differ so much as to 
accepting from the State the trust of endowments, must 
be found in some deeper difference as to the trust confided 
to the Church by her divine Head,—some fundamental diver- 
gence in the appreciation of the relative value of that trust as 
compared with any human trust which might interfere with it. 
We do not expect very much from the Conference thus invited 
and accepted. We suspect that the most influential party among 
the Free Churchmen really think State endowments, however 
light the conditions, likely to hamper the spiritual freedom of 
the body accepting them,—while the Established Church has no 
such fears. But for a time clearly we may expect a truce on the 
political question of Disestablishment, and in place of that 
political conflict, a preliminary discussion as to the special 
spiritual dangers of Establishments on the one hand, and of 
Unestablished Churches on the other. 


Those who care to form an adequate estimate of the blunders 
committed in the Afghan policy of the Government, should read 
Captain Eastwick’s very interesting pamphlet on “ Lord Lytton 
and the Afghan War,” just published by R. J. Mitchell and 
Sons. Captain Eastwick has had large experience of Afghan 
affairs, having discharged important functions on the frontier 
during the old Afghan campaign, and having followed very 
carefully all the recent history of the relations between 
India and Afghanistan, His pamphlet is full of know- 
ledge and wise remark, and shows us, amongst other things, 
that Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Salisbury, and Lord Lytton 
are but carrying into action the precise ideas of General Jacob, 
who proposed, twenty-five years ago, by way of suggestion for 
the permanent defence of the North-West frontier of India, that 
the Queen of England should “formally assume the style and 
title of ‘Empress of India ;’” that Quettah should be occupied ; 
that Afghanistan should be then subsidised with money and 
arms; that Herat should be garrisoned with 20,000 men; 
and that, notwithstanding, no addition need be made to 
our Indian Army, “or at least to its cost.” This was the 
policy which Sir Herbert Edwardes, as quoted by Captain 
Eastwick, criticised in these words :—* So vast a pile of im- 
practicable schemes seems more like some dream of conquest, 
than a sober system of Imperial defence. The meaning of 
distance, the necessity of support, the physical difficulties of 
countries, the moral difficulties of races, past experience of them 
all, the future outlay involved, and present financial position of 
India, seem all alike defied or ignored, in such astounding 
speculations.” That sentence of Sir Herbert Edwardes is a 
pithy summary of Captain Eastwick’s pamphlet, which is a most 
damaging attack on the flighty and violent policy of the Indian 
Government, and also on the illusions which we are now taught 
to indulge as to the future. 


The Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Mackarness) endured a long and 
rather severe, not to say brow-beating, examination by the Lord 
Chief Justice, on Thursday, in the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice, where he appeared to explain, on his 
own behalf, why he had declined for the present to open a Com- 
mission to inquire, under the Church Discipline Act, into the 
grounds of complaint against Mr. Carter, rector of Clewer, for 
alleged practices inconsistent with the legal ritual of the Church 
of England. The Bishop’s case was that he had a real 
discretion given him, under the Church Discipline Act, in 
relation to such complaints, and that for the good of the 
Church, and the peace of the parish, he had thought it right 
not to order the inquiry, at present at least ; and to that view he 
adhered, and defended it with a clearness and pertinacity that, 
under so hostile an examination, seem to us really remarkable 
Of course the Bishop may be legally in the wrong. But having 
regard to the facts he stated, we are disposed to believe him 
morally in the right; and assuredly he showed a lucidity of 
intellect at least equal to that of the Judges who examined 
him. A Bishop is often a fair lawyer—witness, for instance, 
the late Henry of Exeter—but a Bishop is not often as calm 
and determined under such a trial as Dr. Mackarness proved 
himself. 








these are the only principles on which, in the judgment of the 





Consols were on Friday 96} to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
GREAT BRITAIN AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


\ E do not wonder at the irritation, or even at the sort of 
despair, with which political society in England regards 
the crisis in South Africa. It is not merely the war which is 
annoying, inopportune as it is, and foolisbly rash, if not radi- 
cally unjust, as the policy has been which brought it on ; for 
the war is sure to be won, and its expense, both in treasure and 
in life, will be only too soon forgotten. There is a difficulty 
beyond the war, and that is the difficulty of governing South 
Africa at all, without undertaking a burden too heavy for a 
country without conscription. We have never possessed a 
dependency with which our relations were so complicated and so 
unfortunate. British South Africa presents all the difficulties 
of a tropical dominion, except indeed climate, without the 
usual advantage of tropical dominion, namely, a sufficient 
revenue ; and all the difficulties of a European colony without 
its usual advantage, namely, that the inhabitants are as fit 
for self-government as we are. It is impossible to govern it 
as we govern Canada, by leaving it to itself ; and impossible to 
govern it as we govern India, through a Department of the 
State armed with despotic powers. The country requires to 
be garrisoned like India, yet produces no revenue to pay the 
garrison ; and the ruling class is as impatient of Imperial con- 
trol as if it paid its own way,and needed no defence. The 
present system, involving as it does a war every few years for 
objects of no interest to Great Britain, which does not need or 
wish for a great South-African Empire, is almost intolerable, 
and no alternative as yet suggested seems to promise much hope 
of relief. The British Government, to begin with, could not 
quit South Africa, or reduce its dominion there to the Cape 
Colony alone, without long notice to the colonists tempted to 
Natal and the Diamond Fields by promises of protection, 
without surrendering enormous regions to barbarism, or 
without a bitter sense that in one important division of 
her work Great Britain had failed,—a sense which would 
diminish energy for every similar enterprise. Whether the 
British Government could entrust their task, or any portion 
of it, to other Powers is extremely doubtful. We do not 
absolutely reject that plan, holding that we might, under cer- 
tain circumstances, secure valuable alliances with States like 
Holland or Sweden, which need room to expand, yet are not 
powerful enough to obtain colonies by force. Holland stationed 
behind us at the Cape, with Port Natal as her entrance, might 
be an invaluable ally, making our civilising task far easier, 
and interposing a final barrier to our greatest danger, 
indefinite extension northwards, That idea, however, has 
never yet been seriously considered, and might be repulsive to 
the British people; while the idea which has been considered 
and almost adopted, Confederation, has become since this last 
outbreak less attractive. Could the Dominion of South Africa 
defend itself? That is doubtful, even if it would give its strength 
to the task ; but it is quite certain that if it did, it would be by 
shaking off the Northern Provinces, the Transvaal and Natal, 
and by settling the Native question in a style which this country 
is bound not to endure. The Colonists would war down the 
Natives, then disarm them, and then place them under labour 
laws indistinguishable from slavery. The Colonists would, of 
course, agree to British policy, if Britain paid for their military 
defence; but left to their own devices, they would organise 
their Army in their own way, and carry out their own ideas 
of the easiest method of ending a campaign, which ideas would 
be those of the American Far West. Is it possible, again, to 
make of South Africa an India, tax whites and blacks alike 
to support an army, introduce a conscription in the form 
of a compulsory Militia for defence, and content ourselves 
with ensuring justice and security to all? That would be, 
perhaps, the best probation for a mixed community ; but it 
would involve, first, an insurrection of the whites, who 
would not bear the taxation, and who have a distrust and 
dislike of English policy not met with in any other 
colony; and secondly, the expense of a heavy garrison, to 
be maintained for many years. It is only when supported 
by irresistible power that a Government can be just to whites 
and natives alike, or at all events, to natives who have not, 
like the Maoris, acquired a certain amount of white respect. 
South Africa is but a poor land, and the Indian experiment, 
even if possible, would be too costly. 
The problem, if these are all the alternatives, would seem 
to be hopeless; but there is another plan, not yet tried 





by Englishmen, which seems to offer som i 
of success, and that is to abandon for the saeanae : 
federation in its accepted form, and place above aan 
vinces of South Africa a Viceroy, with the control of fo = 
policy, military organisation, and all native affairs aa 
natives were subjected to exceptional laws. Such re md 
would not interfere with local self-government at ree 
would receive from each province and each natiye dist’ 
fixed grant or a special revenue, such as a land-tax aa ° 
this would organise a local force, not necessarily all Bur = 
for the defence of the colony and the control of the . a 
tribes. He would also be entitled to call out, for ieee 
purposes only, the Militia of the Dominion, would conan 
all artillery, and would control the Colonial Staff, that ig 
necessary body of Militia instructors. He would make . 
alliances with native tribes—a most important function—wedy 
arrange all native disputes, would protect the natives q re 
unjust laws, being armed with her Majesty’s veto, wnal 
cised by the Colonial Office, and would be the only calles 
entitled to call upon Great Britain for military aid. We y 
by no means certain that when the Zulu power is once Pg 
troyed, such an officer might not make a small and ches 
force, chiefly of cavalry, very efficient, become arbiter-genen| 
in Native affairs, and in ten years organise a system which 
would make Native rebellion at once difficult and improbable 
There are men both in India and New Zealand who could by 
trusted to work such a scheme; and immense as the original 
difficulties would be, from Colonial jealousy, Boer intractable. 
ness, and Native suspicion, we do not feel that the task would 
be beyond human capacity. There are no one-legged races 
Zulus are as sensible to justice and kindness as any other of 
the childish tribes, and a single warrior tribe, once thoroughly 
conciliated, and so to speak, disciplined, till it could be trusted 
in an emergency, to put it at the lowest, like our Australian 
black police or the Houssas on the West Coast of Africa, would 
remove the most serious of all our difficulties. A man of the 
General John Jacob kind could have succeeded in such a posi- 
tion, and though it would be folly to rely on a supply of menof 
genius, almost any needed quality of man is to be found among 
our endless Services, for careful searching. Sir Henry Bulwer, for 
example, seems from his despatches fully competent to such an 
office; and so undoubtedly is the officer to whom Sir Bartlé Frere 
has turned for counsel, the highly experienced and successful 
Sir Arthur Phayre. There seems to us hope in such a plan, 
the essential point of which is that the nexus between the 
Colonies should be not an elected Parliament or Council, but an 
English officer of high grade, with complete powers over a 
very limited range of subjects ; a Royal Commissioner, without 
local work or local responsibility, and with the special function 
of defending the colony and civilising the natives without war. 
We are quite aware of the many difficulties which would 
impede this plan, and especially the difficulty of finding s 
sufficient revenue ; but what other is there which will recon- 
cile local self-government with our obligations towards her 
Majesty’s dark subjects? We cannot as yet give them votes. 
We cannot allow them to defend themselves by massacre. We 
cannot permit them to be reduced to slavery. The alterm- 
tives are to govern them directly through an officer responsible 
to the Home Government alone, or to abandon them, or to 
keep on the present system, with its ruinous incident of warin 
every few years. There is a popular impression that when 
Cetewayo is once defeated, Native troubles will be over, but it 
rests upon no visible foundation. We know literally nothing of 
the numbers which may pour down upon us as immigrants 
from the North, while we do know that every tribe a 
soon as it submits and becomes peaceful begins to increase 
in numbers, partly by births and partly by immigration, until 
its “reservations” become insufficient. No tribe is likely 
again to be organised like Cetewayo’s, but insurrection is 
nearly as formidable as war, and quite as destructive to pro- 
sperity and civilisation. There is no guarantee whatever that 
as soon as we begin to succeed in quieting Zululand, it will 
not begin to swarm with tribes from the far North, whoe 
pressure is already perceptible, it is said, on the so-called 
northern frontier of the Transvaal. The task we hare 
commenced is endless, and unless we can conciliate the 
Natives, impossible; while all experience sbows that the 
first condition of conciliation is that power shall not be t 
to men trained upon the spot. That is true everywhere where 
dark races exist strong enough to excite fear in the white 
races among them, and is specially true in a land where the 
blacks are exceptionally fierce, and the whites inherit 
exceptionally stern tradition of hostility. 
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CHAMPAGNE IN POLITICS. 

dinner at the Reform Club to Lord Dufferin was nota 

yery momentous political event, but it did show, if only 

the force of contrast to recent Liberal meetings, what the 

y rals are most in need of, and what would most raise their 

~ Every one felt, and both Lord Granville and Lord 

ily expressed the feeling, that by his adminis- 
Hartington happily exp ; 

tion of Canada, Lord Dufferin had put heart and hope and 
into the Canadian Dominion; that he had given a cer- 
a tone of exaltation to the national feeling, and a sense 
of brightness to the popular hope. Those Liberals who 

lamented that, by Lord Dufferin’s mission to St. Peters- 

burg, they were to be deprived of his aid in the House of 

Lords, evidently thought that Lord Dufferin had it in him to 

do something of the same stimulating kind even for that rather 

cheerless party in the House of Lords which, from time 
to time, receives such gentle, but such effective fillips from 
the kindly humour of Lord Granville. And really, when 

Lord Dufferin himself spoke, it did seem that it might be so. 

Though his speech was both modest and dignified, there was 

pst, buoyancy, a happy sanguineness in it, which communi- 

cated itself to every one. He has the happy art of affecting his 
andiences as a glass of champagne affects the tone of a dull 
dinner-party. No one who spoke after him failed to catch 
the infection. Even Lord Granville, who spoke before him, 
and who has always a great fund of playfulness at his com- 
mand, bubbled over with a happier kind of playfulness than 
usual—we suppose in mere expectation of what was coming— 
when he ventured, under the glowing prospects excited in 
Liberal hearts by the Tory choice of Lord Dufferin, to sug- 
gest how he himself was indulging hopes of being promoted 
by the Government to the Governorship of Cyprus, and count- 
ing on stationing himself on that high table-land where the 
troops are promised genuine health, or with his flag “ flapping 
in the health-giving breezes of Famagosta,” venturing “ to 
administer justice, without any painful restraints of law.” 

Still more remarkable was the effect produced on Sir William 

Harcourt and Lord Hartington. Sir William Harcourt is al- 

most always witty, but he is not usually so genuinely gay as he 

was while quizzing the House of Lords on possessing a Speaker 
who“ was always speaking,” but who “ in exchange for that, had 
no authority ;” and on the happy device for the facilitation of 
business of allowing a good many noble lords to speak at the 
same time, “ which had the advantage of presenting all sides of 
the question in a form which was at once compact and simul- 
taneous.” But the most remarkable effect of Lord Dufferin’s 
political champagne on those present was produced on Lord 

Hartington, who, lucid and strong as he is, and many as are 
his merits, tends certainly, as a rule, to be tiresome, not to say 
wooden. However, in the presence and under the stimulus of 
Lord Dufferin, even Lord Hartington became playful. He denied 
that the House of Lords had no Standing Orders, though he 
admitted that it was entirely devoid of Members given to 
obstruction. He remarked that, strange as it might seem, 
there had been talk of revising the Standing Orders of that 
House in a sense not to restrain and curtail effusiveness, but 
positively to discourage and break down oratorical reserve. 
For the hour, even Lord Hartington gave out a ray which 
seemed to show that he could reflect the opal light of the 
orator of the evening, Even he, strong and independent as 
he is, was kindled by the finer fancy, and touched by the 
lighter thought, of the Irish guest. 

_And no wonder; for though Lord Dufferin’s speech was 
simple and modest enough, without any triumphant note in it, 
without any trace of a head turned by the unusual success and 
popularity of his late Viceroyalty, there was just enough in it 
of his usual sunny humour and playful fancy to light up the 
polities of the day, though not enough to make it seem that 
be under-rated the graver struggles in which his old comrades 
had been engaged during his long absence, or that he was dis- 
posed to transfer to the great issues of the moment the “ light 
heart” with which he treated all that chiefly concerned himself. 
He was very significant in disowning the credit of anything 
like “personal government.” ‘If anything else satisfactory to 
this country has occurred during the course of my administra- 
tion, it is to be attributed to the patriotism, to the elevated 
spint, and to the loyalty of the Canadian people themselves ; 
and, my lords and gentlemen, I freely confess that I should not 
consider it a compliment to the head of any self-governing 
community, if he were credited with the exhibition of any 
Personally-invented policy, or any independent initiative of 
his own. Although it must be admitted that the functions of 
the head of a Colonial Executive do not entirely coincide with 





the attributes of the Crown in this country,—although it is 
true that it is occasionally desirable that he should make his 
influence felt, and even control the current of events, his 
touch should be so light, and so impalpable, as to escape general 
observation, and exempt him from all suspicion of a desire to 
meddle or tamper with the privileges of a self-governing body.” 
Considering the complaints made of an undue use of prerogative 
in this country, this passage had a subdued humour in it, as well 
as a genuine modesty, and contained an implicit assurance that 
Lord Dufferin had not put off his Liberal convictions in accept- 
ing Lord Beaconsfield’s offer to send him as Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg. Far more humorous was his description of the odd 
medley of institutions in Canada, which might attract “ the 
somewhat variegated phases of political opinion which so happily 
coexist” in the English Liberal party,—Churches Established and 
Unestablished, of every form and description ; numberless varie- 
ties of law and of popularfranchise ; a whole curiosity-shop of con- 
stitutional expedients, amongst which the detractors of the House 
of Lords would be able to find in many a Canadian province 
the analogue of that great historic body “ represented simply by 
a vacuum ;” a great assortment of territorial tenures, and “ the 
envied insignia of Home-rule,” in every provincial capital of 
the Dominion. How happy was Lord Dufferin’s caution 
that “lest the enumeration of these consummated ideals 
should tempt the entire Reform Club to cast the dust of Pall 
Mall from their feet, and migrate in a body to the banks of 
the Ottawa, I think it right to warn them that they will have 
to accustom their ears to some very strenuous cries for the 
protection of native industries,—that many of those native 
institutions to which I have referred as constituting the polity 
of Canada are very severely criticised, and that some of them 
at least run the risk of being abolished ; and that there seems 
to pervade the entire continent of America very great mis- 
givings as to the utility of universal suffrage.” It would be 
hard to rally the Liberals more delicately on the wide diver- 
gency of their favourite principles, or to hint more tenderly 
that some of the pet political expedients of the older days are 
not only dangerous, but obsolete. But the brightest part of 
the speech,—in spite of the rather surprising system of 
mythology which identifies the Titans with the Gods of the 
Saturnian réyime,—was Lord Dufferin’s description of the 
political future to which, as he supposed, he was returning 
from his Canadian Viceroyalty :—“It is needless to assure 
you that though, like Hyperion ‘enthroned in the flaming 
West,’ I have survived for some years the ruin which over- 
took the Saturnian reign of Mr. Gladstone, and tumbled all 
my fellow-gods into the dark and shady valley of Opposition, 
I should have been quite prepared at the appointed time to 
take my place amongst those discrowned but undismayed 
Titans whom I now find relegated to this very cheerful 
and excellently-furnished Tartarus. But circumstances have 
decided that I should remain for a short time longer, not 
on Olympus indeed, but at all events in the upper air. Re- 
ferring to these circumstances in my character of a new-fledged 
diplomatist, I am instinctively reminded of the principles that 
regulate the conduct of that honourable profession,—namely, 
taciturnity and reserve.” In the company of one who can 
banter himself and his party with so much genuine glee, and 
without betraying any sign either of self-conscious egotism or of 
mistrust of Liberal principles in the process, it is impossible 
not to be cheerful, and even sanguine. As a rule, the Liberals 
may be said to be almost dismally earnest. They contemplate 
“the winter of their discontent” with such very long faces, and 
such anger against that “stream of tendency not ourselves which 
makes for” Toryism, that they have hardly shown of late the 
hopefulness of nature requisite to recover their hold on their 
fellow-countrymen. Lord Dufferin has the art of diffusing hope 
and sunshine. Without a touch of that flippancy which is the 
ignoble imitation of liveliness, he breathes into those whom 
he addresses at once a loftier and a happier mood. He robs 
Liberalism of all its sometimes rather dismal fanaticism, and 
lends it a lively dignity, which is as fascinating as it is catholic 
in spirit. We need more of this spirit among the Liberal 
ranks. It is well to be in earnest, but it is well not to lose the 
sweetness of charity in the spirit of indignation. The 
“Saturnian reign of Mr. Gladstone” would come back all the 
sooner, for a few more such orators amongst us as Lord 
Dufferin. And though he has but passed across our wintry 
sky like a momentary meteor, shooting from West to East, per- 
haps even so he may have taught us a lesson by which we may 
profit, in the arts of gentle raillery, of joyous persuasiveness, 
of stingless, though not pointless, criticism, and of loyal con- 
fidence in the victory of Liberal principles, 
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THE DEATH OF FIELD-MARSHAL VON ROON. 


HE death of Field-Marshal von Roon is the first break in 
the circle of soldiers and statesmen who, between 1864 

and 1871—a space of only seven years—built up the German 
Empire. He passes away comparatively unnoticed in Europe, 
for Prince Bismarck, though he founds no school and educates 
no successors, has absorbed all German reputations; but in 
1870 it was well understood that General von Roon was one 
of the four men who had so strenuously forged that tremend- 
ous weapon, the new Prussian Army. The King’s clearness of 
view as to what he wanted and his exceptional insight in 
selecting agents, General Moltke’s rare powers of strategy, and 
Count Bismarck’s force, alike in diplomacy and in the 
Parliamentary defence of the Army, would all have been 
incomplete, without the aid of General von Roon’s special 
ability for the organisation of an army, for the selection of 
officers, for the enforcement of discipline, especially in the 
upper ranks, and for the cultivation of that strenuousness 
of effort, that painful and persistent industry in daily work 
which is the separate and special mark of the Prussian Army. 
For twenty years he has been, under the King, at once Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Minister at War. General von Roon, 
his plans once matured and accepted by the King, carried them 
out with a relentless firmness, against which aristocratic 
cajolings and Parliamentary resistance and popular denun- 
ciations alike proved powerless; and at last placed at the 
disposal of his Government the most effective army in the 
world, an army based on a new condition, the three 
years’ service, supported by new Departments, for the whole 
of the mobilisation, transport, and commissariat services 
were thoroughly reorganised, and with a new weapon, the 
needle-gun, without which Sadowa would never have been 
won. A great part of the brunt of the Parliamentary contest 
fell on him, he was detested and reviled without limit; and 
although the Danish war revealed the strength of the new 
organisation, it was not till Austria had been defeated in 
seven weeks, that Germany fully believed in the ability 
of the steady soldier at the head of the Prussian 
Armies. From 1870 General von Roon, though honoured 
and enriched by his King and worshipped in the Army, 
remained in the shade, doing his work, but taking no pro- 
minent position in Europe, where his fame was over- 
shadowed both by that of the mighty diplomatist, Prince von 
Bismarck and by that of the strategist silent in seven lan- 
guages, Count von Moltke, He has died scarcely noticed, but 
he will be hard to replace, and his death breaks up a group, 
which in seven eventful years never met an enemy it 
did not crush,—which destroyed Denmark, drove Austria out 
of Germany, dictated terms to France at the gates of Paris, and 
welded together the strongest military empire of modern times. 
It is impossible, in presence of such an event, not to specu- 
late how far this group may one day be found to have been 
essential to that Empire; how far the success of the great 
work done has depended on the doers; how far they may prove 
to have been great founders, and how far only great adminis- 
trators whose work disappears with themselves. The specula- 
tion is the more interesting, because twice before in her history, 
the greatness of Prussia has seemed to fade with a group of lead- 
ingmen, As the group of Generals who had obeyed Frederick 
the Great passed away to the majority, the military strength 
of Prussia decayed, till the kingdom almost ceased to exist, 
after one great and not very well-fought battle. Three months 
after Jena, there was in Europe no visible kingdom of Prussia, 
only a French outlying province, with a titular King hiding 
away on the coast of the Baltic, and raising revenue for his 
subjugators’ behoof. Then a great group—Stein, Hardenberg, 
Scharnhorst, Blucher, and Gneisenau—saved the kingdom, 
made its army victorious, and solidified its system of 
government; and again, as they departed, Prussia faded 
away until after 1848 and Olmiitz, Europe regarded the 
Government of Berlin as a second-rate Power. And once 
more the group of which Field-Marshal von Roon, the 
soldier just dead, was not the feeblest, took up the reins, re- 
welded the Army till it became a bar of steel, reformed the 
State as a half-constitutional, wholly military monarchy, and 
after six years of incessant victory, built up the Imperial 
State we see. Will that, too, fade away with the men who 
made it? Their remaining career, as measured by the his- 
toric measurements of time, cannot now be long. The 
Emperor is a very aged man, who has worked much, and has 
been much shattered by an assassin’s blow. Field-Marshal von 
Moltke was born about 1802, and is therefore,even for a General, 





° . i 
growing old. Prince von Bismarck is sixty-six, and tho 


old as statesmen reckon age—hardly any but great la teh not 
live some great statesmen—he is far past middle. a Pi: 
severely tried a grand constitution, and he is liable to at 

for which the only remedy is a long period of rest. The 
group must pass very soon, and to think how much or how 
little of its work will pass with it is of the first in 

to Europe. That much will pass, we cannot doubt N 
successor, however wisely chosen, will ever excite the 
awe, deepening sometimes to fear, with which Prines 
Bismarck is watched by European statesmen, for 
other will have held kingdoms in his hand, oul Pe. 
been so visibly ready to pass sentence on them X, 
General will seem so formidable to soldiers as Count y : 
Moltke, for no other can have so proved on the field his 
capacity for victory. And probably no Emperor will seem gp 
formidable, for no other will be so associated with mili 
ideas, in their strictest and most effective sense, or be so read 
to accept the counsel “ Vae victis.” On all who dread Genak 
the effect must necessarily be very great,—an effect as of relief 
from atmospheric pressure; but will the effect be as 4 
within Germany itself, will the Empire, in fact, grow weaker, ag 
Prussia did twice, once after the death of Frederick the Great,and 
once after the departure of Stein? We should think, on ths 
whole, it would not, though much must depend on the degree tp 
which the German Government pulls the strings of adminis 
tration tighter. If the tension is made excessive—and there 
is a tendency to make it excessive—there will come a sudden 
relaxation, in which everything, foreign policy, the Army, the co. 
hesion of the State, will grow imperceptibly weaker, until some 
sudden shock reveals that the vital force of the organisation has 
departed. But apart from this danger, which exists, the German 
Empire should long survive in full strength the group who made 
it. The new Emperor will be an able man, though of a separ. 
ate type from his father. Germany has statesmen still, though 
they have not been bred by Prince Bismarck. She has many 
Generals trained by Von Roon and Von Moltke, one at least 
of whom—General Blumenthal—is believed to be of the first 
class. One entire generation of the people has been dis 
ciplined to perfection, has seen service, and has lived through 
a history in which men, almost without their own consent, 
cease to be small. The Emperor of Germany ought, for 
thirty years at least, to have ample material for selection 
always at hand; while the rise of a new class of statesmen, 
the Parliamentary class, which is inevitable, ought to bring 
new and effective intellects to the front. The sens 
of danger, which can never be quite absent from a 
Empire situated like Germany, with Russia on the east, 
separated by no frontier, and France on the west, separated by 
a doubtful province, and Austria on the south, separated by 
nothing except history, will prevent relaxation from going to 
far, while there is ample work in the social difficulty for the 
most strenuous of labourers to perform. The Empire ought tobe 
safe until it has been solidified by time, and by the growth of that 
sense of common interest which keeps modern States alive undera 
pressure, which can hardly be heavier than that which has falles 
within the century on every State in Europe, except Sweden 
and Great Britain. There must be changes, as men who have 
done so much, and filled such spaces in the eyes of the world, 
one by one pass away; but the changes need not necessarily 
affect the solidity of the edifice, even though its chie 
builder, unlike most architects, is always dreaming that the 
winds will one day blow from all quarters at once, and then 
his structure will pass away. It is heavy enough to endure, 
though it is none the stronger for the iron clamps with which 
he is always strengthening its foundations. 





PERSONAL GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE. 

 ~ the very instructive article which Mr. Frederic Harrison 

has contributed to the Fortnightly Review for March, 0 
his “ first impressions” of that new Republic which the change 
of Government in France has, virtually at least, inaugurated, 
he presents very strongly both his own conviction of the 2 
of France for personal government, and the difficulties placed 
by the existing constitution in the way,—though the latter he 
manages to gloss over. He tells us that the need of a personal 
government in France is part of “ the settled conviction of ow 
school,”—z.e., of the little handful of men calling themselves 
Positivists, who, considering their ability, have shown a minutet 
power to persuade others, and we may add, less anxiety about 
persuading them, than any school we know of, containing 4 
man of eminence at all, unless it be the Sandemanians, who, ¥¢ 
believe, had the good-luck to number Faraday amongst their 
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Thus Mr. Frederic Harrison is a perfectly unbiassed 

. na the subject of the failure of the Freneh Constitu- 
» to concentrate personal power in any one official. Indeed, 
scle tends to show that, except by some such highly 
otive feat as that by which the Positivists have somehow 
not for themselves an authoritativeness of mind correspond- 
- to nothing whatever in the external world, it will be 
oxtremel difficult for any one person, under the new French 
oablic, to persuade himself that he is, by any official right, 
theleader and representative of the French nation. Mr. Frederic 

Harrison demonstrates this with very great ability, and though 
he is eonvinced,—most likely, with reason,—that whatever 
Gambetta’s actual place may be, power will somehow accrete 
to him, he has to admit quite frankly that it will accrete to 
him only because he is Gambetta, and not because he fills 
one rather than another of the three offices between which 
the new Constitution manages to divide the practical head- 
ship of the French nation. Indeed, though Mr. Harrison, 
_with that happy art for believing that everything tends to 
confirm Positivist conclusions, which is one of the great secrets 
of his style,—assures us that the special form which Parlia- 
mentary Government has assumed in France is “ a disguised and 
softened form of personal Government,” the whole drift of his 

r is to force on us the opposite conclusion,—that Parliament- 
organisation, as it is now known in France, tends to diminish 
tly the personal preponderance of even the greatest notability 
in the State, and that as compared with the English Parlia- 
mentary system, it seems almost designed to check personal 
influence, and put the leadership of the nation in Commission. 

No doubt Mr. Harrison believes, and apparently believes truly, 
that owing to M. Gambetta’s vast personal energy and sagacity, 
his large knowledge of the business of all the Departments, 
his great familiarity with the leading men of the provinces, 
and his personal tact, he can pull the strings even of 
the very elaborate system of Bureaux and Committees 
am which the authority of Parliament is virtually 
divided ; but all that we know of the French system, and all 
that Mr. Harrison himself tells us of it, goes to show, not 
that M. Gambetta’s personal influence is enlarged by that 
novel Parliamentary system, but rather that it is most 
wefully checked and conditioned and limited by it, 
so that even a man of his influence cannot in any 
sense impose his own will and policy upon a system 
of s0 widely extended a surface of political vitality. M. 
Gambetta’s may be far the most important of the individual 
influences which penetrates the various Bureaux and Committees 
of the French Parliament, but it is perfectly evident, even on Mr. 
Harrison’s own showing, that that individual influence is nothing 
at all compared with what it might be, if instead of having to 
reckon with all those powerful groups of skilfully organised 
business men, he had such a system as the English Parliamen- 
tary system behind him, and were to become an English type 
of Prime Minister, instead of what he is now—a sort of political 
Speaker and prompter of the Assembly, with a great deal 
of indirect influence. For Mr. Harrison shows effectually 
that even if Gambetta became the Prime Minister,—such 
a Prime Minister, that is, as alone he can become in 
France-—he would hardly have more command of the situa- 
tion than he has now; and that if he became President as 
successor to M, Grévy, he might still have no more, 
possibly even Jess, real power to guide the Republic 
than he has now. In a word, the new French system, 
80 far from being a “disguised and softened form of per- 
sonal Government,” is a very elaborate and skilful system 
of checks on personal government, the result of which is that 
wherever you place the leading man in France, he will get far 
less of his own uncontrolled way than he could easily get under 
the English or any other Parliamentary system. 

No one has ever shown better than Mr. Harrison that 
the French President, though more than a Constitutional 
Sovereign, is much less than either the American President or 
4 powerful and popular Prime Minister; that he cannot now 
even address the Legislature in person, as M. Thiers did, 
and as all Prime Ministers do,—that he cannot control 
the order of business in the two Houses, which rests 
with those Assemblies and their Presidents ;—that he can- 
not even dissolve without the consent of the Senate, and 
that he is liable to be compelled to choose Ministers with 
— general policy he has no sympathy at all, as Marshal 
MacMahon was compelled to do, during the last year of his 
teign. No one has shown more clearly than Mr. Harrison 
that the President of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
though much more than an English Speaker, as he 








is expected to exercise a very large influence over the 
character of its debates, and even in great measure to 
control the order of business, is yet not even nominally 
responsible for the policy of the Government, is not present 
at the councils in which that policy is determined, and is 
not affected in position by either its success or its rejection. 
And finally, no one has shown half so well as Mr. Harrison 
that the French Prime Minister, though nominally the head 
of the Cabinet, is yet not at all,in our English sense, the 
chooser of his own Cabinet, or the chief moulder of its policy ; 
—that he must reckon with the President of the Republic 
on both questions, and reckon with him rather as an inferior 
with a superior, who has to accommodate himself to the 
President’s views, instead of dictating those views; and 
lastly, that he has no personal control over the Parliament 
which, in its various Bureaux and Committees, cuts and hacks 
about his policy as much as it pleases, till the policy is got 
into harmony with the public mind; and which in its general 
sittings takes its business in the order determined by the As- 
sembly’s President, and not by the convenience of the Govern- 
ment. Thus, place the strongest man in France where you 
will, under the present Constitution, and you will give him 
no paraphernalia of personal influence at all comparable to that 
of the leading man under the German Government, or the lead- 
ing man under the British Government, or the leading man under 
the Government of the United States. If he is President of the 
Republic, both the Prime Minister and the head of the Chamber 
can do much to thwart him, while the Senate may refuse him the 
power of appealing to France. If he is Prime Minister, both 
the Parliament and the Legislature may do much to thwart 
him, while a hostile President of the Chamber might make his 
position exceedingly unpleasant. And if he is President of the 
Chamber, he must mould the policy of France almost entirely 
by indirect, in the absence of any direct, means. Under these 
circumstances, we must say we cannot discern any trace of that 
gentle approximation to personal government of the existence of 
which Mr. Frederic Harrison, in his very able and, on the whole, 
candid paper, appears to flatter himself. Perhaps he only 
means that France is approximating to personal government, 
much as England is approximating to a Positivist creed. And 
if he is content with that amount of approximation, he may 
be right. But on his own showing, the path by which France 
is approaching personal government appears to be the kind of 
path by which an Englishman who is just starting for New 
Zealand may be said to be approaching London,—i.¢., he may 
come round to it at last, after passing through the Antipodes, 
on condition, however, that after reaching the Antipodes, he 
decides not to stay there. 





THE LIBERALS AND THE FARMERS. 


\ R. BEAR, the Editor, we believe, of the Mark Lane 
4 Express, makes a great effort, in this month’s 
Fortnightly, to explain the almost inexplicable quarrel of forty 
years between English farmers and the Liberal party. That 
quarrel, or rather misunderstanding—which is in some ways 
the key-note of English politics, the farmers helping to return 
283 Members, of whom only ninety are Liberals, and those 
ninety mainly Scotchmen and representatives of manufacturing 
counties—is, as he believes, due mainly to the conduct of the 
Liberals themselves. Contrary to the advice of Mr, Cobden, 
who was born a yeoman, in the old and best meaning of the 
word, and who had, therefore, all his life a genuine sympathy 
with the cultivators of the soil, the Liberals have for at least 
thirty years despised the farmers’ claims. Influenced by the 
tradition of the Corn Law struggle, they have confounded them 
with the landlords, have treated both as the rural or bucolic 
party, and have refused them not only justice, but a fair hear- 
ing. They have never fairly supported the tenants’ grand claim, 
—the claim to a Tenant-right Law giving them full compen- 
sation on eviction for the money they have expended on the 
permanent improvement of the soil, the produce of which, at 
present estimated by Mr. Caird at £263,000,000 a year, 
might, with a more secure system of tenancy, possibly be 
doubled. They have not fought heartily with the farmers 
against the grievance of ground-game, which, besides caus- 
ing excessive irritation, diminishes the profitableness of half 
the agricultural holdings in the country. They have not, when 
possessed of power to do as they pleased, granted truly repre- 
sentative county government to the counties,—government 
by elected Councils; and they have been wholly, and as Mr. 
Bear, who upon this point wholly loses his temper, puts it, 
rudely unjust and discourteous upon the question of Cattle 
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Disease, caring nothing for the safety of the magnificent 
English herds, opposing the substitution of free-trade in dead 
meat for free-trade in cattle, and even objecting to com- 
pensate farmers when their herds are slaughtered for the public 
benefit. That opposition, Mr. Bear maintains, though it was 
quite ineffectual, still rankles in farmers’ minds. The Liberals 
have, in fact, refused to make of free agriculture a party de- 
mand, a Cabinet question, and have allowed the Whig landlords, 
who on all such subjects sympathise with the Tory landlords, 
to dictate their policy. They have not even fought heartily 
for free-trade in land, by the abolition of settlements and 
primogeniture, and have in fact left the farmers’ claims to be 
settled by the Tories, who, no doubt, play with their tenant 
supporters, and whenever a question arises between them and 
their landlords, vote for the latter; but who, at all events, are 
courteous and favourable to the agricultural interest, who care 
about oxen, and who make some occasional concessions about 
rates. Mr. Bear believes that all these mistakes are 
remediable, that the popular notion about farmers being 
by nature Tories is a mere delusion, and that if the Liberals 
would only place Free Agriculture among the first articles in 
their programme, and fight for it sincerely, they might carry 
the counties as they used to do under the old freeholding 
suffrage. If they did, they would get rid of the sectional 
division of English politics, the division between borough and 
county, which is now so serious an evil, and perhaps give 
themselves a tenure of power more secure than they have ever 
yet enjoyed. 

We have been contending for ideas like these steadily for 
eighteen years, and are only too glad to see them expressed 
and, as it were, formulated by a representative pen, but 
that experience makes us hesitate somewhat to accept all 
Mr. Bear’s conclusions. We do not think the whole 
fault lies with the Whigs, as he thinks, and doubt a little 
whether the farmers are quite as wise as he imagines. All his 
claims for them may be sound, and indeed with most of them 
we cordially agree; but we are not so convinced as he is that 
their concession would remove the farmers’ life-long prejudice. 
Are they sincerely hearty in their own cause? To begin with, 
the Liberals, in spite of the moderation imposed upon them 
by their old Whig allies, who are powerful, despite their few 
seats, from their influence in the Lords, their past successes, 
and the number of candidates they send up, Aave offered a 
great portion of this programme. The Liberals have always 
been willing, if any great party wished it, to grant free-trade 
in land, the resisting bodies on that matter not being the 
landlords, who would gain immensely, so much as the lawyers, 
who are puzzled how to get paid when conveyancing ceases to 
be an art,—a few aristocrats, represented, oddly enough, by Mr. 
Disraeli, whose speech on primogeniture was one of the ablest 
he ever made; and the Tories, unwilling to get rid of a 
traditional tenure, which they think favourable to the hierar- 
chical system of society they are anxious to maintain. Free- 
trade in Land would be conceded to-morrow, if the farmers 
desired it enough to make it a hustings question ; and if they 
desire it as much as undoubtedly they ought to do, why do 
they not do that? As to county government, the Liberals, 
Whigs included, would grant County Councils to-morrow, 
if the farmers wished it, and that, if needful, without 
the addition of ex officio members. They have not 
the slightest fear of municipal government, nor the 
slightest reason to fear it. Nor have the Liberals been 
reluctant or half-hearted in the matter of the Game Laws, 
They have not abolished them, it is true, but it is 
because mere abolition would not meet the farmers’ grievance, 
which can be met only by a law declaring the lawfulness and 
expediency of treating ground game—hares and rabbits—as 
vermin, to be shot by any one who pleases, a law from which 
the farmers have always appeared to shrink. Nor can we see 
that they have been unwilling to concede a reasonable scheme 
of Tenant-right. They granted more than English farmers 
ask in Ireland. They are notoriously willing to grant 
Tenant-right in Scotland. And we greatly doubt whether 
they would refuse it in England, if the farmers proposed and 
insisted on any substantial measure. It is true, they have not 
proposed one themselves; and if Mr. Bear will reflect, that is, 
to say the least, not unnatural. It is one thing to propose a 
measure of justice at one’s own expense because it is demanded 
by a large body of electors, and another to propose it when all 
those electors’ representatives resist it to the death. Suppose 
Lord Hartington to be self-sacrificing enough to bring in a 
Tenant-right Bill to-morrow, every county Member would 
vote against him, and in all human probability, after a dissolu- 








tion, the same Members—the farmers’ re 
vote against him again. 

For, it is not certain that Liberal adhesion to the f, 
programme would induce the farmers, or any great 
the farmers, to transfer their support to the other side 
judice is very strong. Irritation with the incurab} a : 
tone of Liberal journalists, who will have it that a ri — 
fool, who does not know his own business and who ennai 
grievances, is stronger still. And dread of another artic, 
which is certainly in the Liberal programme, is strongess 
of all. Mr. Bear, shrewdly enough, does not mn 
this point, and it is upon this, that we should tie 
to hear a frank opinion. Will the farmers accept the Fres 
Agriculture which he says they long for, at a certain py 
Will they take a Tenant-right Bill, securing compeedil 
for improvements ; a County Reform Bill, giving all power to 
elected Councils; a Land Bill, making land as saleable 
Consols ; and a Game Law Bill, giving the ground-game . 
them, at the price of conceding a Bill for household suff 
in the counties? Will they, in short, if assured of class justi 
abandon their class ascendancy? That, and not the reluct. 
ance of Whig landlords to go with their party, is the re 
difficulty in the way. It is simply impossible for the Libe 
whatever the consequences, to refuse or postpone the enfranchige. 
ment of the county householders, and retain their self-respect, 
Will the farmers endure that,—endure, that is, that ona farm of 
300 acres the labourers shall have ten votes to the farmer's one? 
Will they trust to their own power of guiding the labourer, 
and give up their own partial monopoly of county votes? We 
greatly dread their answer, especially since the labourers learned 
the secret of combination; and if it is adverse, concord between 
the farmers and the Liberals must be postponed. The great act 
of justice must be done, and the suffrage placed on a final basis, 
before any other great work is attempted, or the Liberal party 
will never be trusted again by the agricultural population; and 
we are not sure that the farmers, widely awake as they ar 
becoming to the Tory carelessness for their interests, whenever 
they are in conflict with landlord interests, will endure this 
last great change. 
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THE RADICALS AND PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer is prepared to sacr- 
fice a great deal of time now, in order to save a little 
hereafter. His first resolution on public business has taken 
eight days to pass, and even then was passed in very attenu- 
ated proportions. What is to happen next week, when the 
second and more important of the resolutions comes on, the 
imagination fails to picture. It is aimed directly at the 
Obstructives; yet if passed at all, it can only be by the for 
bearance of those against whom it is directed. Nor is ita 
all clear that on this occasion the Irish Members will not be 
largely reinforced. Mr. Chamberlain intimated on Thursday 
week that he was prepared to resist the resolutions to the last, 
and though he has not been quite so bad as his word—or ele 
the first resolution could hardly have passed last Monday— 
he may still repent him of his weak compassion, and renew 
his opposition with more determination. As regards the 
resolution which has been adopted, it is hard to see any- 
thing in it to call for so much excitement. It is not by any 
means the best change that could have been made, and we are 
by no means sure that it is an improvement upon the rule 
which it replaces. But we cannot discern in it any of thos 
tremendous Constitutional consequences which have so alarmed 
Mr. Chamberlain and his friends. The impression left by 
the violence of a section of the Opposition is, that they 
have worked themselves into a rage without any adequate 
reason. What has really been done to destroy the privileges 
of private Members? Simply this,—that on Mondays amen? 
ments can only be moved on first going into Committee om 
the Army, Navy, and Civil-Service Estimates respectively, and 
that even these amendments must be relevant. There can be 
no question, to our minds, that the amendment suggested by 
Lord Hartington, and supported by the Conservative Chait 
man of Committees, would have been a better arrangement 
than this. According to that amendment, the Government 
would have been allowed to go into Supply at once, both o 
Mondays and Thursdays, while “Grievances” would have 
been brought up upon the Report. The effect of this would 
have been that the Estimates would be properly dit 
cussed in the first instance, though they would not b 
actually passed until private Members had raised whatevtt 
questions they wished to raise. Perhaps this change W# 
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Flats 10 please private Members than to please the 
- ent. It would secure a more thorough investigation 
the Votes, and dispose of a great number of preliminary 
oe ns to them. But when it came to actually getting the 
Lord Hartington’s plan would have left the Govern- 
lly much where they are now. We do not see that 
ibis constituted at all a valid reason against it, because the 
sion in which they are now is by no means an intolerable 
But it is not wonderful that Sir Stafford Northcote, 
‘oe committed himself to the principle of his resolution, 
i refuse to accept an amendment which threatened to 
reproduce on the Report the delays which have been got rid 
gon the original Vote. As the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ner would not abandon his own resolution, the House 
went st last to a division, in which it was carried by a con- 
gderable majority. a 
What deep designs are working in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
iain it is as yet impossible to say. He may meditate 
great things by way of. vengeance, and what is more to 





the purpose, he is likely to have abundant opportunities 
df giving his indignation vent. The fact, however, that 
he is not deprived of these opportunities may perhaps 
to him—it certainly will be well if it does suggest 

to him—that there is no very great cause to be angry. 
References to “ all the forms of the House ” should be indulged 
in very sparingly. The more valuable the power of using 
these forms on great occasions is, the less expedient is it 
that they should be invoked for lesser - matters. Per- 
haps we are wrong in attaching so much importance 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on Thursday week, but the 
temper of a certain section of the Opposition on Monday 
was just that which a mere accident might have converted 
into deliberate and prolonged obstruction. It would be a 
bad beginning of the Session, if the Government and the 
Radical Members got thoroughly wrong with one another upon 
questions of Parliamentary procedure. If the proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were really as destructive to the 
rights of minorities or to the freedom of debate as it has been 
sought to make them appear, or if there were reason to 
believe that the resolutions, though themselves ineffectual 
for this purpose, have been framed with an intention of 
efiecting it, we should not say this. Nothing can be more 
injurious to a deliberative assembly than anything which 
strikes at either of these safeguards. But why should it be 
assumed that Sir Stafford Northcote has any such design in 
view? If he has, he has certainly concealed it with remark- 
able success, for he has induced a Select Committee to put 
forward these same proposals as their own, and has contrived 
to get Lord Hartington’s vote in that Committee. In point of 
fact, the questions raised by the resolutions are not big enough 
to support these grand constitutional airs. The changes they 
involve may be changes for the worse, as far as they go, but 
then they go such a very little way. Our own belief is that 
the despatch of public business after they have been passed 
will be scarcely distinguishable in point of speed from the 
despatch of public business before they were passed. When 
they have been in force for a Session, the leaders on both sides 
vill still be talking of how obstruction can be checked. This 
8 & very good reason, we admit, for opposing the resolutions. 
Useless legislation always tends to become mischievous legisla- 
tion, But it is also a reason for keeping opposition within 
bounds. A number of Parliamentary leaders have laid their 
heads together, and have proposed a plan of improving Parlia- 
mentary procedure. It turns out that this plan, when pro- 
duced, is not a particularly good one. It is very doubtful 
whether it will make things any better than they are, and in 
the opinion of some experts, if it has any result at all, it will 
to make things worse. Still the proposal has been made in 
good-faith and from no partisan motive, and being such, it has 
fairclaim upon the consideration of Members. Oppose it, we 
‘ay, by all means, if you think that it will do harm ; but do 
hot oppose it as though the destiny of England hinged upon 
Your ability or inability to obtain its rejection. Nothingis ever 
pained by exaggeration. If there is really a conspiracy to 
wence minorities and to suppress debate, it must indeed be a 
nous matter, for the leaders of the Opposition are as much 
ommitted to it as the leaders of the House. Is it not more 
"asonable to suppose that the attempt, however mistaken, is 
rell intended, that it merely aims at making the forms of the 
“use compatible with getting the Estimates passed a little 
ener, and that the true mode of opposing it is to fight good- 
onan and to take a defeat pleasantly? No Committee 
ould possibly go on working peaceably together, if every time 





a discussion arose upon the rules of debate, the decision of the 
majority were contested at every step by the minority. There 
have been times in which it was the duty of every Member of 
Parliament to oppose tyrannical acts to the last moment, and 
with his utmost strength. But then the occasion should be 
in some sort worthy of the weapons resorted to. If this test 
is fairly applied to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s resolu- 
tions, we feel sure that no more will be heard of the heroic 
designs attributed to Mr, Chamberlain. 








THE ANSWER TO PRINCE LEOPOLD. 


RINCE LEOPOLD'S striking speech on the extension of 
the higher education in London, has been followed by one 

at least equally effective in delivering the prizes won at the 
Birkbeck Institution. But in his laudable anxiety to press on 
his hearers that unwelcome “fag” which is the only cost at which 
a man can do his best to improve his own intellect, Prince 
Leopold rather overstepped the mark; for he, in common with a 
hundred other moralists, tried to make it appear that knowledge 
gained without effort is of far less value, as knowledge, than 
knowledge gained by great effort. Now, we are quite willing to 
admit that knowledge gained without effort is of far less value 
as mental discipline, than knowledge gained by great effort. But 
that is only another way of saying that you cannot learn to 
govern your own mind, and bring it properly under the control 
of your own will, without such a habit of governing your desires 
and concentrating your attention as, being indeed a moral habit, 
can only be gained by moral effort. That, of course, we should 
all admit at once. A horse that is to be turned easily by the 
bridle, must be well accustomed, not merely to understand, 
but to obey the hints which the bridle gives him; and 
ready obedience in man to the bridle of duty is a matter 
of moral, not of mere intellectual life. But moralists have 
always been in danger of encroaching on the sphere of in- 
telligence, and of claiming too much reward for the uphill and 
unpleasant part of the task-work which they quite rightly desire 
to persuade us to do. They always will say that the knowledge 
acquired by laborious effort is worth a great deal more than the 
knowledge acquired without it. Now, so far as the knowledge 
itself goes, we completely deny Prince Leopold's assertion 
that “ it would do us little good, if we could wake up and find 
our heads magically stocked with all manner of facts, in com- 
parison with the good which it does us to fight for knowledge, 
to suffer for her, and to make her at last our own.” Of course, 
if Prince Leopold was only thinking of that moral advantage of 
bringing our faculties into subordination to our will which we 
gain from the arduous, and donot gain from the easy, acquisitions, 
he was right. But if, as we rather gather from the context, he 
were thinking of the intellectual uses of the knowlelge itself, 
we disagree with him completely, and even hold that the know- 
ledge most imperceptibly and easily acquired,—the knowledge 
which we assimilate, as it were, from the atmosphere in which 
we live, which we all but inherit from the familiarity with it 
in which our parents have lived, is much the most really 
useful knowledge we can obtain. As regards a language, for 
instance, who ever obtained the same literary command over 
a language and its most delicate nuances, by any amount 
of laborious study, which he obtains by complete familiarity 
with it from childhood, by learning it unconsciously at his 
mother’s knee and from his nurse’s vernacular? And again, 
compare the sort of knowledge of society, and manners, and 
politics, of what is constitutional or unconstitutional, or again, 
the knowledge of the methods of science, the training of the ex- 
pectations in regard to scientific principles, which a child or a man 
gains by contact with, that is, by quite unlaboured life in, any of 
these separate worlds, with the knowledge he painfully acquires 
by his own study. Yet the former is knowledge which might 
almost be described, in Prince Leopold’s own words, as a magic 
stock of knowledge, which you suddenly wake to find yourself in 
possession of, while the latter alone is knowledge gained by painful 
effort and laborious additions. Indeed, what is the real differ- 
ence between genius and talent, in intellectual fields, except 
that genius helps a man to know a great deal more, at a great 
deal less cost to his own attention and volition, than the greatest 
talents and the greatest industry will ever enable a man to know 
without such genius? Just as St. Paul felt that he had a great 
advantage over the Roman citizen who assured him that “at a 
great price” he had obtained his freedom, when he could reply, 
“ but I was free-born;” soa man who is born, as it were, free of a 
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particular sphere of thought and knowledge has a vast advantage 
over him who toils his way to a certain laborious familiarity with 
its geography. To our minds, it would be far truer to say that 
the value of knowledge,—intellectually speaking,—may be 
measured by the ease with which it has been acquired, rather 
than by the difficulty with which it has been acquired. Take 
the case of a knowledge of men,—“ knowledge of the world,” as 
it is called. We venture to say that hardly any knowledge of 
the world is effectual at all which is acquired with great diffi- 
culty and pains. So far as you learn to know men by 
study and careful inferences from the facts of life and his- 
tory, you do not really know them. It is those who have 
from the first the art of construing men rightly,—to whom ex- 
perience of men is always significant and enjoyable and 
without difficulty,—who really find the knowledge they gain 
useful, It is the knowledge gained with difficulty, we admit, 
which disciplines the attention and strengthens the govern- 
ment of the mind; but it is the knowledge gained with ease, 
gained almost “ by magic,” which is most efficacious for the 
affairs of life. Mr. Darwin and Mr. Galton have, indeed, 
by this time succeeded in persuading a great part of the 
world to regard, if not exactly knowledge, still the finest 
capacities for knowledge, rather as an inheritance, than 
as the bounty even of nature. It takes a long inherit- 
ance of culture, they say, to attain any high 1ank among 
the cultivated. In other words, our uphill, difficult work may 
be of great intellectual use to our posterity, in transmitting to 
them the capacity for easy, spontaneous work; but it will not 
be of great use to us, except morally. It is the polished and 
tempered weapon which is really effectual, which does its work 
securely and delicately; but this polish and temper can- 
not be gained by any training in a single life-time; 
polish and temper are the intellectual heritage of genera- 
tions of increasingly successful effort; and just as the 
polish grows brighter and the temper finer, the effort dis- 


appears. It is the easy-won knowledge which bears the most 
fruit. The hard-won knowledge is but the rude beginning of 


an intellectual lineage, which will bear its best fruit in later 
generations, not in our own. We do not say that this doc- 
trine of the modern Evolutionists is final truth. But we do 
say that it is so far true, that unquestionably all the knowledge 
which is now most useful, most fully worked up into the life 
and habits and character, as we may say, of our generation, is 
very easily acquired, as compared with that with which we are 
on less familiar terms, which we are only painfully beginning to 
master, and which, therefore, is as yet far less applicable to our 
purposes, far less adequately realised by our minds. Of what 
use to him, comparatively, is a philologist’s imperfect know- 
ledge of the elements of physical science,—knowledge which 
it has taken him, perhaps, ten times the time to acquire 
that it takes an originally scientific mind to acquire,—or a 
scientific man’s imperfect conception of the principles of philo- 
logy,—compared with the knowledge which each has gained 
so much more easily and pleasantly in his own sphere? The 
value of hard-gained knowledge is moral, rather than intel- 
lectual. As a general rule, the knowledge which is of most 
intellectual use, is that which has been most easily and happily 
gained, 

No doubt, the very common preaching of the opposite doctrine 
has been greatly due to one of those innocent fictions which the 
didactic moralists of the last century invented, for the pur- 
pose of manceuvring reluctant learners into laborious effort. 
They did not like to say that what was hardest to learn 
would, after all, probably be of least intellectual use to 
the learner, though it would be of the greatest moral 
value to him as a discipline, because they thought that if 
he were to believe them, he would decline to tread the difficult, 
uphill path altogether. Just as they told us,—what was hardly 
true in any sense which a worldly man will attach to the phrase, 
—that “honesty is the best policy,” so they told us, with equally 
kind intent, that the knowledge which it took the greatest labour 
to gain was that by which we should most profit. Little Sunday- 
school fictions of this kind were extremely popular in that 
generation, but we are finding them all out now. We know now 
that if a man values worldly success more than he values his own 
spotlessness of character, he will not find complete honesty the 
best worldly policy for him, but honesty in such degree only as 
comes up to the average level of the honesty of the world in which 
he happens to move. We know, too, that though, for purposes of 
moral and intellectual discipline, no knowledge is like that which 


we acquire against the grain, by hard, uphill effock tiataiaee 
so acquired will hardly ever be so much at our Pain 
will hardly ever be so available and fruitful for oe 
life, as the knowledge which we acquire easily, 
with a curious sense of increased vitality and en 
Children, and men who are worth anything, will not she 
from toilsome, and laborious, and unwelcome intellacha a 
because they recognise this. At all events, it is far is 
to deceive them with false statements. If they neglect the y 
part of education, they will never have the same plianey 
mind, the same power to do what they will, the same eke 
over themselves, as those who have gone through the lente 
of self-education will be able to exert. And that is the true 
end to put beforemen. The use of hard, uphill, unwelcom: 
work is its moral and intellectual training. But the knop 
ledge gained by it will never be as available, as will the et 
ledge gained easily, by the exercise of apt faculty or natan| 
genius. ‘“ White lies” are of no more use for education, thay 
they are for the business of life. 
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THE “CONVERSION” OF CONVICTS, 

\ E know of few things more unaccountable or Unreasop. 

able in popular temper than the indignation and disgnst 
expressed in newspapers at the reported “ conversion” of ; 
prisoner under sentence of death. The journalists write as 
the convict, in uttering a few sentences, usually of rather cp. 
ventional piety, or in warning his friends against bad course, 
or in expressing a certainty of pardon, which, as a rule, souk: 
a little like the Etonian’s certainty that the birch does not hu, 
had outdone all his previous criminality. His confessions ap 
“interesting,” his defiances “ bold,” his conduct on the seaffoli 
“manly,” or even “heroic;” but his piety, when he profess 
any, is always “sickening ;” and the unhappy chaplain, if ly 
happens to believe in the convict’s professions, or even if he 
states strongly the hope which he is bound by his faith tp 
entertain, is set down privately as a nauseous hypocrite, 
and publicly as a very injurious kind of fool. We hare 
read scoldings addressed to over-fervid prison chaplains 
which could hardly have been deserved by criminals of 
the second degree. Where is the sense of all that imit. 
tion? Grant for a moment that a great criminal unde 
sentence of death adds hypocrisy to his other crimes, professes, 
in the hope of interesting mankind, a faith he does not feel, or 
in an explosion of that vanity which seems to be the nearly 
universal foible of such offenders, expresses a certainty oi 
spiritual forgiveness for himself,—what has he done, that the 
world should be so irritated? He has told one more lie,or 
acted one more scene, or deceived one more audience, and so fur 
has added to his offences against God; but he has not com 
mitted half such an offence as he would in strangling a wanker 
in an effort to escape—which would be considered to his crellt 
rather than otherwise—and he has not offended man or broken 
the law at all. The notion that he has injured or insulted religin 
is, after all, very far-fetched. -Nine-tenths of all who real 
his own description of his state of mind do not believe a worl 
he says, think that he is only deceiving, and are no more movel 
than they are when a swindler appeals against his sentent 
because his wife and children will be impoverished by his m- 
prisonment. Religion is not injured because a hypocrite, in hs 
extremity, thinks that a simulation of faith in it may bring 
him some small pity, or even help. The very chaplain who 
encourages the criminal, and who, it should be remembered, 
exposed to a most terrible strain both upon his intellect and his 
nerves, does not, except in a very few cases, believe the profes- 
sions which he must, if he is to do any good at all, treat witha 
certain distant respect. The officials ave utterly unmoved. The 
terrible work of the Law goes on, unregarding either penitent 
or repentance, influenced only by the past, and taking no heel 
of promises, true or false, about the future. Even the remalnilg 
one-tenth who do believe, and who, therefore, in the case sip 
posed, that of a mere hypocrite, are taken in, are usually vey 
little injured. They are confirmed, no doubt, in an illusion, 2 
the erroneous belief that conversion is always a kind of mirack, 
that no kind of life, however evil, can prevent it, and thé 
repentance can extinguish the past, as well as govern oe 
future; but that belief, besides being based upon an =f 
stract truth, namely, that if God exists, his action must 
free, and guided by rules beyond our ken, and knowledg: 
of which we do not dream, has never in practice been fow! 





injurious to mankind. It is but an expression, in inartistic fora 
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tt’s idea of the rieving knight who, “ betwixt the saddle 
and the ground, mercy sought, and mercy found ;” or of the 
; rsal conviction of man that God's grace may be instantane- 
we d has repeatedly been noticed among the most saintly 
? ekind Those who entertain it are not likely to imitate 
Lae inal. nor can we remember, amid all the bizarre forms 
Oe iene imbecility has assumed, that any one was ever 
moved to murder by the piety, real or hypocritical, of a 
marderer’s death. If, indeed, the murderer professes piety 
a order to gain the attentive hearing which will en- 
able him to give a new stab to a victim, as we comnet 
but fear, despite all the charity due to the dyiug, that Peace 
jjd in his statement about Mrs. Dyson, that crowning crimin- 
ality may well call out an expression of dismay ; but we do not 
know that the real offence, the vindictive and causeless hatred 
carried to the grave, is very much deepened by the hypocrisy. 
It is but the final perjury of an habitual perjurer. Tn the great 
majority of cases, the profession of conversion is neither a 
hypocrisy nor a miracle, but an expression of a mood quite real 
for the time, upon which the clergyman, if a faithful man, as 
he often is, eagerly seizes, as the condition in which his 
exhortations, whatever their value, will have most effect. 
There are whole classes of men who only first realise their 
offences in any true sense of realisation when punishment is at 
hand, when they see how they are abhorred, when they are forced 
with death before them to consider themselves ; and their repent- 
ance then, though it may be shallow, is real. Their terror might, 
if they have offended chiefly through unrestrained will, which 
must often be the case with murderers, be an enduring terror, 
giving to them, as it sometimes gives to the insane, and constantly 
tochildren, power over their own wills ; but, asa rule, they would 
probably fall away again, “conversion ” usually being nothing 
but a resolve to change the character, in itself not suddenly 
changeable, which resolve may be too weak. It is not always 
too weak, and conversion, even instantaneous conversion, does 
oceur, however rarely, and however peculiar may be the natures 
which are its subjects. The Christian cannot doubt that, 
yet accept as true the story of the thief upon the Cross; and 
we do not know how the physicists doubt it, when they see 
tendencies, like the tendency to drink, which appear rooted in 
the very constitution—in the very blood of the body and 
material of the mind—conquered, and conquered finally, by a 
thought. That has happened within most men’s experience, 
certainly in three separate cases within our own. Still, in the 
majority of cases, conversion under terror of death must be 
but a mood; but it is a better mood than the ordinary 
one, one in which the man must be better fitted to enter 
the next stage, in which he must be more accessible, 
however slightly, to good resolves, to mercy, to self-restraint, 
and even to religious impressions,—which, be it observed, almost 
invariably, under such circumstances, take some form familiar 
to the convict in childhood. We cannot see any ground for 
imitation in such a mood, still less any ground for attacking 
the unfortunate clergyman, who, though rarely a man of special 
gifts or intellectual powers, the prison chaplaincy being seldom 
an object of desire, is often driven by the circumstances, and the 
long strain of attendance on the dying, out of himself and into 
4 temporary exaltation, like that of many a Judge, as after 
sleepless nights—we are writing on evidence—he pronounces 
the fatal sentence. The poor spiritual doctor tries to do his 
best for his patient, welcomes every gleam of returning health, 
and sometimes, no doubt, is unduly persuaded, partly by the 
symptoms, partly by his own unconscious vanity, of the reality 
ofan unreal cure, The physicists have seen such things surely, 
and do not feel specially bitter about them, and we do not see 
why they should feel so hard about a prison chaplain’s passing 
exaltation. His confidence in his convict’s fate is no worse 
than the confidence of the priest, esteemed by so many good men 
all but sublime, who, with the strangest mixture of admiration 
for an innocent life doomed to a cruel end and reverence for 
a grand pedigree, said in all sincerity to Louis XVL., “ Son of 
St. Louis, ascend to heaven.” Why the ‘confidences between 
the convict and the chaplain should be made as public as 
they are is a different matter,—is, we suppose, in fact part 
of the publicity rendered necessary by the ignorance of the 
governing body. It would never do to allow the condemned 
man to pass from the dock into utter seclusion, to disappear, as 
It were, into space, for the people would never believe he was 
dead, and we should have fifty Claimants in a century; and if 
any publicity is allowed, the truth of what occurs is safer than 
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the rumours, sure, in the absence of truth, to be invented and 
believed. The publicity of prison “ conversions” is regrettable, 
but regrettable mainly because England is not yet civilised. 

But this irritation,—what is its cause? No doubt it proceeds 
in part from the irritation felt by the cultivated at palpable 
hypocrisy, the irritation of which dramatists and novelists 
have so largely availed themselves, and in part from the in- 
dignation which the very notion of conversion, and particular! y 
of conversion by terror, calls up in sceptical minds; but there 
is something beyond this, which we believe to be the instinctive 
liking of all men for consistency. There is a sort of wish— 
quite frankly expressed by the populace—that a great criminal 
should “ die game,’*should be defiant to the last, should face 
Heaven as he has faced the police of this world, and a latent dis- 
appointment when the wish is unrealised. ‘The convict who pro- 
fesses conversion, whether from hypocrisy, or from an experience 
of a change in his mind, or, as we maintain is the usual case, 
under the dominion of a mood, does not die “game,” as 
regards supernatural powers at all events, but confesses that 
he is beaten, and desires to surrender and to be treated as a 
man who has cried quarter,—and that is a disappointment. It 
ought not to be one in any man’s eyes, whatever his opinions, for 
if there is a future state, that is the only fitting mood in which 
a criminal can enter it—or anybody else, for that matter—and 
if there is not, nevertheless the submission is good for society, 
which is injured when a murderer suffers as if by a suicide 
rather than by a sentence; but that, we are convinced, is in 
many minds the operating cause of the irritation at criminals’ 
repentance. The instinctive feeling is for consistency in evil, 
as in good. Let the good man never slip, or he shall be pro- 
nounced worse than the debauchee ; and let the criminal die as 
he lived, the bold, uncompromising enemy of all that is right; 
not, as Mrs. Stowe puts it, in “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “run up a 
bill with the Devil all his life, and try to bilk him at the end of it.” 
There are more people than Guy Mannering who rather admire 
Dirck Hatteraick, and it was that side of Peace, —who in reality was 
Glossin and Hatteraick in one—which struck the popular mind. 
His conversion was possibly pure hypocrisy, his “ argument” 
for its genuineness being the absurd one that he faced death 
calmly, as if utterly unrepentant men had not died like wolves, 
or as if he himself had not been facing death on the gallows 
all his life ; but we see no reason why his hypocrisy should add 
to the hatred generated by his crimes. It was at least a con- 
fession that, in the mind of one of the bravest and wickedest of 
men, defiance of Heaven in face of death could bring him no 
advantage. Half England would rather he had been defiant,- 
but that is but a survival of the wild beast in our still half- 
savage race. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ccncsciliiihates 
BRITISH AND NATIVE TROOPS IN INDIA, 
(To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—It is to be hoped that your remarks in last week’s issue 
on the two “ leaders” which the J'imes put out on the Standing 
Army of India, may induce caution on the part of the Govern- 
ment in making changes in the Native Army of India, as re- 
gards either organisation or diminution of that body of soldiers. 
There is one part of the two “leaders” of the Times which 
deserves serious attention. With a view to enhance the import- 
ance of the plea for a diminution of Indian military expenditure, 
the Times enhances the strength of the Native Army, and thus 
strengthens the suggestion for a reduction in numbers and cost. 
In the “leader” of Monday, February 17th, you will find it 
stated, “ India has been burdened hitherto with the maintenance 
of an enormous standing army. .... . Sixty thousand English 
troops and a hundred and eighty thousand native troops have 
been the numbers with which we have held the country.” And 
the “leader” of ‘Thursday, February 20th, states that “there 
are maintained at the present moment more than half-a-million 
of troops,—240,000 under the British flag, and 300,000 under 
Native rulers.” 

The exaggeration in respect to the troops under the British 
flag is in the strength of the Native Army. The European 
force is correctly stated at 60,000 non-commissioned rank and 
file, which is within a few of the number at p. 7 of the “ Army 
Estimates” for 1879-80; but the Native Army of India, ex- 
clusive of the late increase of 15,000, instead of being 180,000 
strong, is only 120,672 non-commissioned rank and file, of all 
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arms, artillery, sappers, cavalry, and infantry, making a total of 
European and Native troops under the British flag of only about 
180,000, instead of 240,000, as stated. 

Then with regard to the 300,000 Native troops, stated to be 
under Native rulers, I advise great caution in accepting that 
strength of fighting-men. For instance, the Hyderabad Army, 
of nearly 50,000, is, I am confident, an exaggerated statement. 
No doubt Sir Salar Jung did return that number, but he in- 
cluded in the statement every man who could be designated by 
the enemies of the Nizam as people employed as soldiers. I 
verily believe the battalion of women, who take the internal 
duties of the Palace at Hyderabad, to be included in the 50,000. 

I admit that the maintenance by Native rulers of vast 
numbers, under the designation of “soldiers,” to be open 
to great objection. It would be good policy to require 
the rulers of Hyderabad, Gwalior, and Indore to diminish the 
numbers now classed as fighting-men. Indeed, it may be equit- 
able to revise the money contributions and increase the amounts 
now paid by Native States for the maintenance of troops 
raised by the British Government. These troops are included 
amongst the 120,000 native soldiers above spoken of. It is 
almost impossible to state the numbers in that strength now 
paid for by subsidies of Native States. The whole of the funds 
so obtained, amounting to £694,934 in 1877, are wholly included 
in Indian accounts as Civil receipts, instead of being mainly con- 
tributions for maintaining troops under the British flag; but 
these payments do not show the whole of the troops for which 
these moneys are paid. The contributions from Bhopal, from 
Dewas, Jowrah, Oodepore, Jodhpoor, Kotah, Dhar, Jabooah, 
Burwanee, Alirajpoor, Amjeerah, Travancore, Mysore, Cochin, 
Kutch, Mahratta Jagirdars, are stated to be payments for troops 
classed under the British flag. The Nizam’s contribution is not 
mentioned. But it must be remembered that the revenues of 
the Ceded Districts of the Madras Presidency, probably about 
£500,000 per annum, are assigned by the Nizam in payment of 
the strong division of British troops stationed around the Nizam’s 
capital, That amount is now exhibited as a purely Civil receipt, 
without any liability for the cost of troops. Then the revenues 
of the Berars pledged to the British Government are more than 
sufficient to pay, not only all the civil, but the military charges 
of the Nizam’s Contingent. 

No doubt considerable sums may be traceable as payments on 
account of Native troops under the British flag. The error is in 
not showing these amounts as receipts on account of the Native 
Army of India, in diminution of the military charges. The 
Civilians control the accounts of India, and are rigorous in 
debiting every possible charge to military expenditure, but very 
careful in not crediting the Army outlay with these subsidies, 
which would largely diminish the gross military charges. The 
military expenditure of India is enormous. It is no exaggera- 
tion to state that the whole of the net revenues, that is, the sum 
annually available after deducting charges in collecting and 
managing the revenue, cannot be above £38,000,000; and the 
net military expenditure, after deducting purely military receipts, 
may amount to more than £17,000,000, including costly mili- 
tary works and expensive transports. But before we change the 
present strength and organisation of the Native Army, it would 
be wise to look at our costly European force. Your able article 
points to one great cause of expense,—the immense body of 
European officers. There are 2,644 British officers, for about 
52,000 privates which form the 60,000 European force, including 
non-commissioned officers, corporals,and drummers. In addition 
to the troop-officers, there are numbers of medical officers, staff 
and regimental, Generals and their staffs, paymasters, and others, 
whose numbers have never been calculated out, and whose 
money receipts are unknown. In all these, great reductions in 
numbers and cost can easily be effected. The regimental organi- 
sation is open to the grave accusation of being extravagantly 
costly. For instance, the infantry force could be supplied by 40 
good regiments, instead of 50, as at present. These 40 may be so 
organised as to comprise the same number of privates as at 
present in the 50, and have additional ranks, so as to add to the 
efficiency of companies and battalions. The 9 cavalry regiments, 
consolidated into 5, might also be so improved in organisation 
as to be more efficient than the 9 regiments, and still retain the 
present number of privates. The garrison batteries, now 28 in 
number, may be formed into 14, and the 15 horse artillery and 
43 field batteries formed into 45 batteries, of 8 guns each, with- 
out decreasing a gun. ‘The efficiency of these several units, 
battalions, regiments, and batteries, may also be added to by 





e . e ——— 
having sufficient subalterns appointed. This wij) null 
claim, so often made by the Horse Guards, for more 
of this grade. This demand is, no doubt, put forward with 
plausibility, because the Horse Guards fritter away the 
establishment of subulterns, by distributing them, for e 
amongst 400 companies of infantry and 54 troops of ¢ 
instead of amongst 320 companies and 40 troops, into whi 
present infantry and cavalry strengths could be formed, the 

Another great abuse is to be found in the Home ¢ 
The Estimate for that outlay in 1879-80 amounts to the 
sum of £1,100,000 by the War Office, in addition to the Tudig 
Office charges of four millions. One-half of the War Office om 
may be allowable, being for retired pay, and pensions of officer 
and soldiers who have served in India; but in every one of th 
other items, comprising £590,000, there are openings for reduc. 
tion. The first consideration is, how to bring down the mij 
expenditure ? As the Times proposes, by cutting down the Native 
Infantry, now numbering about 99,000 non-commissioned rank 
and file, in addition to the 15,000 lately ordered to be raised. . 
by cutting down the extravagant outlay. I advocate the latte 
It is quite practicable now. If we must maintain Native troops, 
are there any, and what, improvements needed ? 

Unfortunately, the disputes and wrangling between the advo. 
cates of the former formation of Native infantry, with an esta), 
lishment of twenty-seven European officers to each regiment: 
and the advocates, or rather, the advisers of the new formation 
of five doing-duty officers to each regiment, have hitherto pre. 
vented those alterations in the organisation of 1861 whic 
experience in the present and former operations has shown tj 
be absolutely requisite. No doubt, Lord Napier of Magia 
has urged the appointment of seven European officers to each 
regiment; but effective measures to supply that number hare 
not yet been resorted to, far less have arrangements beep 
made to keep up such a reserve as will effectually maintain the 
seven officers. 

Many experienced officers doubt the soundness of Lon 
Napier’s advice as to the sufficiency of seven officers. He, hov. 
ever, pleads that the Native officers are aids in leading on the 
Sepoys. Some may be so relied on, but they are very fewin 
number. In time it may be fully expected that experience will 
show, as in the past, that the leading of European officers is 
the main consideration to secure efficient Native Infantry—] 
am, Sir, &c., B. 


THE LUNACY LAWS. 
(To THE EbITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—My experience, as an official visitor for several years d 
a large Private Lunatic Asylum, and also of a large County 
Asylum, has brought me not only to your conclusion that it 
would be well if eventually the custody of lunatics could le 
confided entirely to public institutions, but to the conviction 
that there is no security possible against abuses in the co 
trol of persons confined as lunatics, except the closing ly 
law of all private institutions ; and that there would be no di- 
advantage or inconvenience of any kind in requiring that every 
lunatic, of whatever class, should be kept either at home or int 
public asylum. The proprietors of private asylums are neithe 





better nor worse than the members of any other respectable aul F 


honourable profession or business. The momentary populit 
belief that they are monsters, such as the novelist or th 
advocate depicts them, is hardly more absurd than theirom 
professional confidence that they habitually live and act ins 
region above prejudice and self-interest in the exercise of ther 
calling. With the rarest exceptions—if indeed such exception 
are to be found at all—men carry on their work, whatever itis 
under the constant pressure of regard to their own interest 
and of habits of routine. The educated and honourable pr 
prietor of a private asylum will, no doubt, be interested 2 
curing as many of his patients as he can, but when ke 
is receiving from two hundred to a thousand pounds a year for 
each such patient, he cannot be unbiassed by the importance 
himself of having his establishment full of patients. It may be 
doubtful, or more than doubtful, whether the patient’s frien 
want to have him at home again, or whether he would 4 
better cared for and happier there than where he 1} * 
himself may be old or feeble, and acquiescent in his It 
and is it conceivable that the decision whether he shall} 
sent home as cured or kept where he is will be ™ 

without bias (when perhaps the slightest bias will tum? 
scale), by one who has not only a strong pecuniary mlm 
in the decision, but is also under the habitual influence of 
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consciousness that his establishment is as excellent as he 

make it, and the professional belief that there are no insti- 
en of more public importance than private lunatic asylums. 
And while the case might seem to need a more than ordinary 
sense of moral responsibility, the proprietor of the private asylum 
js relieved from such responsibility in an unusual degree. He 
can receive DO patient without the certificate of two medical 
men, nor can he retain any one without the sanction, renewed 
at frequent intervals, of the Lunacy Commissioners and the 
Visiting Justices. He lives under that routine till it becomes a 
jaw of nature to him. It does not occur to him, as it does to 
a and me, that all that machinery is worthless for its purpose. 
On the contrary, he accepts it as satisfactory, and feels that he 
has no responsibility in acting as it authorises and directs him 


ma this machinery is worthless, no thinking man who has seen 
itat work can doubt. In a very large majority of cases, there is 
nodoubt that the man or woman is insane, and is more likely to 
be cured by being sent to an asylum; but there is no sufficient 
security that this is so in the medical certificates which are re- 











quired, and which may be quite worthless. It is the business 
of the Commissioners and of the Visiting Justices to examine 
these certificates, and themselves judge of the sufficiency of 
their statements, after seeing the patients. I was only once pre- 
sent at an investigation by a Commissioner (now dead), and I 
came to the conclusion that he was satisfied with evidence which 
was quite unsifted, but as to which he assumed as of course 
that the relatives and the doctor were honest and competent 
witnesses. And as regards the check of the Visiting Justices, I 
can say that during the years that I habitually visited a large 
private asylum, with the most anxious desire to fulfil the duty, 
I was invariably convinced that I could not have detected any 
case if such there were, of a sane person being kept there 
under restraint as insane. The great majority were obviously 
insane, — maniacal, irrational, or imbecile; but there were 
some of whom it was impossible to know whether there 
was some latent madness under their apparently rational 
demeanour, or whether there was any one there who was 
submitting without complaint to an inevitable fate, to 
appeal against which, in opposition to the statements of 
the medical attendants, experience had shown to be use- 
less, even were it reasonable. A physician, appointed at the 
Quarter-Sessions of the county, is associated with the Visiting 
Justices of every private asylum ; and our medical colleague was 
aman of the highest eminence in his profession, and of great 
knowledge of the world. Yet he told me that he, too, felt 
as I myself did, that even he had no means of really dis- 
covering whether any one of the patients ought to be kept 
there as insane. He said that he always felt that his belief in 
the right treatment of the patients, and the relief to his own 
conscience, depended on his personal intimacy with the pro- 
prietor and manager of the asylum, and his consequent know- 
ledge of his moral and intellectual trustworthiness. 

If these things are so, the one remedy against possible abuses 
is the abolition of all Private Asylums, and the transfer of all 
patients whatever to Public Asylums. In the latter, the super- 
intendent is paid by a salary, not remunerated by profits. He 
has absolutely no conflicting interests and motives to influence 
and bias him. He has no interest in keeping any patient in 
the asylum for a day longer than is necessary, while he 
has all the interest which any man in his position can have 
for obtaining a high professional reputation for curing his 
patients. As the law now stands, no distinction of ranks 
or classes may be made in a Public Asylum, and therefore it is 
impossible to send the educated and the wealthy insane—who are 
Just as sensitive as the sane to these distinctions—to institutions 
where they must associate with paupers. Yet but for this hind- 
rance, what man or woman would hesitate for a moment to say 
for him or herself, “ Let me, if I were to become mad, be sent to a 
Public Asylum, rather than a privateone”? But this difficulty 
needs only a change in the law, to be at once ended. Let there 
be Public Asylums of every kind, exactly like those now under 
Private management, kept up at the cost of the patients sent 

to them, only with the managers paid by salary as public 
officers, and not remunerated by commercial profits, and the 
Problem is solyed.—I am, Sir, &c., A MaaistTrate. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
8m,—Will you allow one who has for many years past had 
ccasion to visit Lunatic Asylums, being the nearest relative of 





a patient, to state the points in which observation and reflec- 
tion lead him to believe that improvement might be made? On 
the whole, the Lunacy Laws seem to be well devised and care- 
fully administered ; but having regard to the helpless and un- 
happy state of those to whom the laws apply, it is impossible to 
be too anxious about the matter. At the same time, it is very 
desirable that the public should possess the fullest securities 
against the improper application of the laws, not so much 
because there is any reason to suppose that they are really used 
for fraudulent purposes, but because it would be most unfor- 
tunate if the public became suspicious, and interposed obstacles 
in the way of the prompt seclusion of the insane. 

In the first place, then, I hold that no additional formality 
should be required as regards the first removal of a patient to 
the asylum. As in the case of so many other diseases, the hope 
of recovery from insanity depends much upon taking the case 
early enough. The feelings of the relatives almost always lead 
them to delay removal to the last possible moment, often to the 
great ultimate injury of the patient. Now it is obvious that 
anything in the nature of a judicial inquiry before removal 
would create additional alarm and reluctance, both in the minds 
of the relatives and the patient. The present medical certificates 
and other regulations should therefore be considered sufficient, 
as regards the first step. But it may be allowed that after a 
patient has been several weeks in an asylum, and at all events, 
before three months elapse, a formal inquiry should be held upon 
the case, and sworn evidence should be taken and placed on record. 
The inquiry might be conducted by a Lunacy Commissioner, in 
conjunction with a local justice of the peace, specially appointed 
for the purpose ; and the inquiry should be conducted in or out 
of the presence of the patient, as the Commissioners might 
decide. 

But it isa much more important question how to ensure the 
kind treatment and vigilant superintendence of those who are 
legally and properly immured in asylums. Relatives of patients 
can seldom be free from undefined but exceedingly painful 
anxiety that those they love so well may be subjected to treat- 
ment which can never become matter of evidence, especially in 
cases where insanity has progressed far towards dementia. In 
a large proportion of cases, the statements of the patients 
themselves must be of no value. Nor in such cases can the 
visits of the relatives, however frequent and unexpected, be 
of much use. The visitor cannot walk straight into the pre- 
sence of the patients, and if need be, excuses are always found 
for getting time to put on the best clothes, to remove signs of 
neglect, and so forth. Even the visits of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners and other authorised inspectors can hardly be made so 
suddenly, but that their presence would soon become known 
over the building, and the mot d’ordre go round for all to be 
proper and ready. 

What I propose, in the first place, is that a considerable ad- 
dition should be made to the staff of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, so that every asylum, whether private or public, 
should be subject to the frequent, unexpected visits of a highly 
paid, skilled inspector. For a purpose of this kind, the services 
of local visiting justices are of little or no value, because of 
necessity they possess none of the medical insight and the 
means of comparative observation which would enable them to 
form a sure judgment. Moreover, they are much more likely 
to be biassed personally in favour of or against the conductors 
of the asylum, than are officials sent down from London. There 
is reason to believe that, in well conducted asylums, the visits 
of the Commissioners are by no means objected to, but that, on 
the contrary, their advice and commendation are rather sought 
for. 

In order, however, that no possibility of secret maltreatment 
should remain, I beg to propose a method by which the inspec- 
tion of the Commissioners might be rendered far more effective 
than at present. It should be required by law that all the 
internal doors of every asylum, both private and public, should 
be opened by a master-key, a copy of which should be in the 
possession of the visiting Commissioner. Moreover, it should 
be required that one outer door of every asylum (and a similar 
door in the enclosing walls, if such there be), should at all hours 
of the day and night be fastened only by one strong, unpick- 
able lock, a key to which should be in the care of the Com- 
missioners, in the London office. Whenever, then, there was the 
least reason to fear improper treatment or lax management, two 
inspectors (two, at least, for various, obvious reasons), armed with 





the keys, would go in the middle of the night, or early morning, or 
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whenever else they thought best, and quietly examine the interior 
of the asylum at discretion. It should be a punishable offence 
to have any cupboard, or padded room, or cellar beyond the reach 
of the master-key. Considering how entirely the lives and 
happiness of our most unfortunate relatives are committed to 
their charge, the asylum proprietors should not object even to 
such a searching power of inspection as these private keys would 
confer. About the mechanical arrangement of the locks there 
could be no difficulty, for in all large, well-fitted, new buildings it 
is now the practice to have the locks constructed in series, with 
master-keys for the whole or any separate portion of the building, 
as may be required. 

Under such an effective system of inspection, I should be 
inclined to trust the private more than the public asylums, the 
interests of the private proprietors being actively excited to 
avoid any censure or scandal, and to produce a favourable list 
of recoveries. Comparing the frequently changed superin- 
tendents of a public asylum which it was formerly my duty to 
visit, with the proprietors of certain’private asylums with which 
I have also been unfortunately acquainted, I cannot hesitate to 
repose greater confidence in the latter. But in any case, there 
must be no confidence reposed in unchecked gaolers. Did I 
belong to the criminal classes, I should strongly object to the 
new Prisons Act, which practically shelves the Visiting Justices, 
and converts the Prison Commissioners from jealous inspectors 
intd despotic masters of the whole prison population of the 
kingdom. I fear that the Act, however well intended, is a mis- 
take, and will have to be radically altered, by restoring a double 
jurisdiction over prisoners. On the same principle, the care of 
the insane can only be safely trusted to two independent and, 
when necessary, antagonistic bodies, the asylum _proprie- 
tors or superintendents, and their critics, the Commissioners. 
It is on the same ground, again, that the separate private 
treatment of the insane is so strongly to be objected to. In the 
family circle, recovery is generally hopeless; if placed in a 
separate establishment, or doctor’s house, that house becomes 
practically an asylum, comparatively free from inspection. 

To conclude, then, I maintain that the proper care of the in- 
sane can only be insured by the existence of a powerful body of 
Lunacy Commissioners and medical inspectors, furnished with 
the legal and mechanical means of direct access to every secluded 
patient in the kingdom.—I am, Sir, &c., OMEGA. 

EVANGELICAL DECLINE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."} 
Sir,—As one who was brought up in the strictest school of the 
older Evangelicals, I ask permission to add one word to what 
your other correspondents have already said respecting the de- 
cline of the school itself. I do not think they have quite hit the 
mark, although I agree with them as to the actual decline. 

But I distinguish between what is “ Evangelical” and “ Evan- 
gelicalism.”’ This is going to the wall, whatever Dean Close 
may say; and the sooner it goes the better. Like every other 
“ism,” it was partial, exclusive, intolerant. It contained the 
seeds of its own weakness, and I appeal to the present crippled 
condition of a a very noble and useful agency, the Pastoral Aid 
Society, as a proof of this decay. I regret to have such a proof 
at hand. 

But what is truly Evangelical has not decayed,—not it. Mr. 
Ryle’s letter to the Times, Mr. Ryle himself, is abundant 
evidence. Not long ago, I was asked to attend a meeting of the 
adherents to Evangelical principles. I went. The meeting 
was large, singularly hearty and united, and far more generous 
than any other meeting of the kind I ever saw. A few there 
were who stuck to the old “ism” like wax; narrow men, bitter 
men, men who showed their teeth because they could not carry 
all things their own way,—but they were quite a small minority ; 
the leaders (including some of the best known men) were large- 
hearted, generous, and far more anxious to see good and truth 
in others, than any men of the party I ever came across. But 
there was no indecision as to their own principles. 

As far as vital Christian truth is concerned, resting on teach- 
ing such as that of St. Paul, the men I met that day were as 
firm as a rock. They did not abate in the least from the real, 
simple teaching of Christian Gospel, but they recognised the 
fact that this teaching is not limited to themselves. This is 
just what Mr. Ryle stated in his letter to the Times. 

As to “the survival of the fittest,” in respect of Christian 
doctrine, I would remind your correspondent of last week of this 





radical fact,—man may judge of doctrine, but God 
judge of truth.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pro Eccresta Det (ordained in 1854) 
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POETRY. 


HORACE’S GHOST. 
[BOOK I., ODE 1.] 





GENTLE reader,—patron mine, 
Born of old and patient line, 
Some with eager zest embrace 
Glories of the field and chase; 
Covet these the athlete’s prize, 
Guerdon meet in lady’s eyes ; 
Those, Ambition’s clarion calls 
To the Commons’ storied halls, 
Heart and Will by Fancy set 

On the star and coronet; 

Battle some for golden gain, 
Garners stored with Indian grain; 
Him, the wealth Golconda yields 
Tempts not from his father’s fields, 
On a sea-bound bark to roam 
From the safety of his home; 
While another courts in vain 
Dull repose from wind and main, 
Praising Ease,—to test anew 
Fragile freight and careless crew ; 
Some the wine-cup’s vigils keep; 
Some in busy daylight sleep 

By the crystal fountain’s sheen, 
Or beneath the covert green; 
Blithe the soldier springs to arms, 
Vainly Beauty woos and charms, 
When the boar and tiger near 
Face the hunter’s gun and spear. 
Godlike all our pleasures be, 

For the Lords of Earth are we. 
Ivied Muse of frolic song, 

Set me mid thy joyous throng; 
Do not all thy smiles deny 

To thy constant votary ! 

Let me win the lowest place 

In thy dear and winsome grace, 
Happy then, and passion-free,— 
Earth has naught to offer me. H.C. M 





MARCH, THE LION. 
Marcu, the lion, awoke in his lair,— 
Woke, and stretch’d a mighty paw; 
Rolled out a yawn that filled the air, 
And caught my breast with his claw. 


Then some good angel, that serves the Lord,— 
Serves the Lord that pities pain, 

Smote with the flat of his shining sword, 
March, the lion, to sleep again. 


All this I saw, and felt, and knew, 
Lying here in a kind of dream: 
Somebody said that an East wind blew, 
And fell, with a sudden gleam. 
Mary BrotHeErts, 
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staaliipciats 
OLD-MASTER DRAWINGS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
Nertuer the winter exhibition at the Grosvenor nor the Academy, 
in so far as either is concerned with the drawings of the early 
Italian and Flemish masters, is susceptible of adequate reve* 
within the limits of a newspaper article. From the very natu 
of the drawings, there is little to interest the public m4 
description of the subjects which they depict, for they ®% 
almost without exception, studies and sketches, more 
highly finished, for future works. And it is as hopeless # 
attempt detailed notice of the style as of the subjects, or at less 
as uninteresting. Every one who has ever read a 


book on Art, 
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——————, 
could and does talk about the sweetness of Raphael, the 
of Michael Angelo, the softness of Correggio, and the 
fidelity of Albert Diirer. We might, it is true, as is somewhat 
the fashion at the present time, devote much labour and space, 
to a description of the number of times the sketch in question 
has changed hands, the peculiar fashion of the signature in the 
corner, what is to be found upon the back of the paper on which 
it is made, and many another question equally well calculated 
to display our own knowledge and bewilder the public. But 
somehow we doubt the interest which attaches to such 
details, except it be to the owners of the works in ques- 
tion; and as it is not our aim so much to flatter their 
vanity, a8 to amuse our readers, we are shut out also from 
this avenue of escape. The fact is that, except for those 
who cannot draw and who do not understand the qualities of 
at drawing, criticism, properly so called, on the tech- 
nique of the Old Masters, is much too serious and lengthy an 
affair to be entered into in a brief article like the present. Even 
if the critic be possessed of the necessary knowledge, he will do 
his readers most service by not displaying it, for it is only by 
excessively minute comparison of the works of one such master 
with another, joined to a thorough knowledge of their aims and 
methods of work, that any of these studies can be ranked 
properly; to which, in collections like the present, must be 
added the enormous difficulty caused by the mingled vanity 
and ignorance of collectors, in attributing the work of pupils to 
that of the master under whom they studied, owing to which 
custom the world has been for the last two or three hundred 
years (for the practice is of antique growth) flooded by spurious 
Raphaels, Correggios, and Rubenses, to an extent which would be 
incredible, were it not an every-day fact. As our readers will 
perceive, all this is an elaborate excuse for not treating them to 
the “ Correggiosities of Correggio,” on the one hand, and the 
bibliographic details of the catalogue-makers, on the other. We 
propose to stroll through these galleries, neither as prophet nor 
historian, but simply as beholders (we hope, appreciative ones) of 
the sketches and studies before us. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition has been the longest estab- 
lished, and so let us first enter its galleries, though if we had 
to choose on which we should spend our “ splendid shilling,” the 
Grosvenor Gallery would carry the day. The first “old friend” 
we come across, is a brown pen-and-ink sketch by Raphael, for 
the cartoon of Elymas the Sorcerer in the moment of being 
struck blind, familiar probably to most of our readers, from the 
large work in Hampton Court, though, if we remember rightly, 
there are several figures in the foreground of the latter which are 
not inserted in the sketch. Very strongin Raphaelsisthe Academy 
this year, there being nearly sixty examples of that master. No. 
122, study for the upper part of the Madonna di Foligno, in 
the Vatican, is an almost perfect example of this artist at his 
best. As we look at it, we try in vain to understand what it is 
in his work which separates it from that of any other known 
painter. Madonnas by Correggio, or Leonardo, or Murillo, 
oreven Holbein, are different enough in all aspects of style, 
colour, and execution; and yet they are all, compared with 
Raphael, much the same in one respect, and that is,—that 
their Madonnas are only beautiful women. No one else has 
touched that “divinity” which Raphael appeared to throw 
almost without effort into the faces of his Maries. His Virgins 
are neither women nor angels, but have a sort of transfigured 
humanity, which no other painter has ever quite realised. 
An old story this enough, but it strikes us with increasing 
foree when we have an opportunity of noticing, as here, 
how wholly independent of colour was this peculiarity of 
Raphael’s genius. Nos. 157 and 158 are also studies for pictures 
well known to the British public, the first for the cartoon of the 
: Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” the second for the picture of 
‘The Angel and Tobias,” by Perugino, in the National Gallery. 

There are about fifty examples here of Leonardo da Vinci's 
work, nearly all from the Royal collection at Windsor, though 
the finest of all, No. 190, “ Holy Family,” is the property of the 

my. There is a quotation from Vasari, given in this cata- 
logue, which tells how all the artists of the time marvelled at 
this picture, “ when the work stood finished in a room ;” and itis 
Perhaps worthy of notice that the cartoon in question is by no 
means finished, indeed, the feet of the Virgin and the lower part of 
the picture generally are only very roughly sketched in, even 
= hand with which St. Anne points upward being scarcely 
a The picture, however, is so beautiful, as it is, that we 
“an hardly imagine any alteration to be an improvement; and 








whether it be the one alluded to by Vasari or not, is a question 
we may leave to experts in the history of Italian painting. 
There are two sketches for “ Holy Families,” in frame, No. 214, 
the lower one of which is particularly beautiful. 

The next thirty drawings are by Holbein, and are almost 
entirely portraits of nobles and ladies at the Court of Henry 
VIII. They are mostly done in black chalk, and partly coloured. 
We must confess that we do not derive much pleasure from 
this series. They are probably faithful representations of the 
men, “in their habit as they lived;” but they are little more 
interesting as pictures, than the celebrated collection of Scottish 
Kings at Holyrood, all of which are said to have been painted 
by one man from one model. They remind us of “ laureate ” 
work,—Pegasus, in the tightest of harness, drawing to order, and 
only desirous of getting his work over as soon as possible; even 
the little bits of colour seem to be thrown in more to please the 
sitters, than because the picture gained by their introduction. 
Clever, of course, they are; and there is a grave manliness 
about most of the faces, in which we fancy we can trace the 
painter’s individuality; and they are useful, too, to remind us 
that men and women in those days were pretty much the 
same as now, in all essential points. But when all this 
is said in their praise, the fact remains that we can- 
not look at or think of them as pictures, especially after 
passing through two rooms of Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci’s 
works. The next series of drawings is one of five-and-twenty 
by Michael Angelo, of which we have only space to call our 
readers’ attention to Nos. 250, 259, 268, and especially 270, 
“Virgin and Child,” lent by the Queen. We must pass on 
quickly, by many another splendid example of Raphael and 
Angelo, into Gallery X., where we come to the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. The most beautiful work in this gallery would pro- 
bably be a matter of grave dispute, the most perfect work, in the 
sense of attaining the end aimed at, is undoubtedly No. 315, 
“Wing of Jay,” by Albert Diirer, a tempera drawing, repre- 
senting its subject life-size, in its natural colours. It seems 
impossible that any artist should be said to have reproduced, in 
full, the brightness and the exquisite gradations of a bird’s 
feathers, but it would be truly said here. In no single point of 
colour, gradation, or form could we wish for an alteration of 
this study; it is, without exception, the most accurately 
beautiful reproduction of still life which we have ever seen. 
Very different in all but beauty of colour is No. 318, 
“The Crucifixion,” an illumination of the Flemish school, 
probably of the late fourteenth or early fifteenth century. 
It deserves notice, however, if only for the landscape behind the 
cross, which shows traces of real feeling for nature, and is most 
sunnily bright and beautiful. The figures, too, have that clinging 
to truth which is so noticeable in a good deal of the Flemish work, 
seeming to say to you, “ Thus, or at least something in this way, 
we think the thing must have happened; this is our idea of it.” 
This earnestness and simplicity of conception, which we come 
across in nearly all the early religious paintings, and especially 
those which were actually the work of monks (as, for instance, 
the majority of these missals), lies at the very root of the plea- 
sure which Art gives to the spectator, and seizes hold of the 
mind with a force exactly proportioned to its own intensity. We 
may say to ourselves, that these men were mistaken, that their 
view of things is ludicrous in its ignorance and simplicity, their 
drawing is infantile, and their perspective absurd; and yet, 
when we have said all this, and said it truly, we shall yet find 
that the pictures have for us lost none of their power, or their 
attraction; and so we go away, somewhat fretfully per- 
haps, with a puzzle that we cannot solve; or after many 
struggles with so heterodox a doctrine, we come to the conclu- 
sion that perhaps it was owing to the way in which the painter 
regarded his subject, that the influence of his work was due. And 
the latter is true. As George Eliot says of Thomas & Kempis, 
so it is with these illuminations and earlier Italian paintings ; 
their power is owing to the fact that they were painted by hands 
“that waited for the heart’s prompting; they are the chronicles 
of a solitary, hidden anguish, struggle, trust, and triumph,—not 
written on velvet cushions, to teach endurance to those who 
are treading with bleeding feet on the stones. And so they 


remain to all time, a lasting record of human needs and human 
consolations,—the works of those who, ages ago, felt, and 
suffered, and renounced; in the cloister, perhaps, with serge 
gown, and tonsured head, with much chanting and long fasts, 
and with a fashion of speech different to ours, but under the 
same silent, far-off heavens, and -with the same passionate 
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desires, the same strivings, the same failures, the same weari- 
ness. 

This quotation gives the root of the whole matter,—the work is 
really representative of the man’s life, nay, rightly understood, it 
is his life, the best part of it. No after-glory of balanced colour, 
subtle chiaroscuro, and perfect form can recompense us, if the 
artist has ceased to care for what he paints, to have a story he 
is anxious to tell, a fact he is anxious to display, or evena 
beauty in which he rejoices. Deeds and scenes are like the 
human body in this,—that there is in each of them some vital 
fact, omission of which is destructive to the whole; and 
to the record of an action this vital fact must always be, 
belief in its reality. “This might have happened in this 
way, and would then have been most beautiful,” will 
always seem weak, and comparatively untrue, beside, “ This 
did happen in this way, beautiful or not, and so I paint it.” 
This goes to explain the deep dissatisfaction which many of 
us feel, we hardly know why, with Raphael’s Madonnas. We 
recognise the divine peace which overshadows their faces, and 
their tender, human maternity ; but it seems to us that we never 
feel them to be true, either as representations of actual fact, or of 
beliefs which were actual fact to the painter. They seem only 
to be beautiful dreams of what a Madonna might have been ; 
and if this be so with Raphael, it is more and more certainly 
the case, with his successors and cowvals. From Raphael to 
Correggio, from Correggio to Carlo Dolce and Sassoferrato; and 
from them to Murillo, we gradually pass through a transition, in 
which truth of fact and feeling lessens with every step, till 
at last we are left with a beautiful woman standing on a crescent 
moon, surrounded by pretty children,—a picture which, however 
lovely it may be—and sooth to say, the woman is pretty enough 
—-stirs us no more than the transformation-scene of last year’s 
pantomime, 

We have no space to mention the other drawings here, 
though there are many others well worthy of notice; and 
especially attention should be given to the sketches by Flax- 
man and Stothard, as representative of a peculiar style of art, 
which has happily quite died out in England. There are also 
some fine Rembrandt sketches, and many examples of Claude 
and the Dutch school. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
ETHICS AND ASTHETICS OF MODERN POETRY.* 


Mr. Sevxirk has written his book with much earnestness 
of purpose. The volume consists of six chapters, “ Scep- 
ticism and Modern Poetry,” “Modern Creeds and Modern 
Poetry,” “ Mysticism and Modern Poetry,” “The Conflict of 
Art and Morals in Modern Poetry,” “The Correlation of the 
Religious and Poetical Instincts,” “Culture and Modern 
Poetry.” Of these essays, three are reprinted from Blackwood 
and the Cornhill; the remainder of the essays appear in print 
for the first time. 

It will be seen that the author has chosen a wide subject, but 
although he has treated it with considerable ability, the reader 
will probably close the book dissatisfied. Mr. Selkirk’s criti- 
cism is generally sound, and sometimes unexceptionably good ; 
but his illustrations drawn from modern poetry are compara- 
tively few, and confined almost entirely to the works of well- 
known poets. There was room for ample comment and detail, 
which the essayist seems to have missed. In the chapter, for 
example, on “Mysticism and Modern Poetry,” Mr. Selkirk 
could have gathered materials from the spasmodic school and 
its representatives, Bailey and Dobell; and many illustrations, 
amusing for their grotesqueness, might have been taken from 
the volumes of more recent poets, many of whom are as mysti- 
cal and unreal in thought as they are tortuous in expression. 
‘Any one who has been forced to wade through the clever 
rhythmical nonsense which these young poets mistake for 
philosophy and culture, will see how readily a critic with some 
sense of the ludicrous might make use of verse so eminently 
characteristic of the time. The effort to say something great or 
something original leads to strange inversions of syntax, to a 
contempt for grammar and a neglect of literary propriety :— 

“Those who have given any attention,’ says Mr. Selkirk, “to this 


kind of writing know well that it would be no exaggeration to say 
that pages of it might be quoted that, for ordinary readers, contain, 
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Si 
on an average, a gleam of intelligence in about every tenth line: 
in some cases passages so utterly incoherent, that to all rati 
appearances they might have been concocted in Bedlam by cunahan 
inmates, for the entertainment of his fellow-sufferers in bond oy, the 
; : age. 
No doubt the follies of small poets in thus striving afte 
the obscure and unintelligible are due in great measure - 
the eccentricities of the living masters they imitate, and also 
to the critics of those masters. Mr. Selkirk, in alluding to 
a critique upon Mr. Swinburne, by Mr. W. M. Reiner 
who lavishes extravagant praise on a poem the meanin a 
of which, by his own confession, he entirely fails to esi 
stand, asks, with some justice, how a man can honest] 
praise what he cannot understand? “This admission of a 
critic,” he adds, “is quite characteristic of those who support 
by their approbation the obscure school. They will accept any- 
thing from their prophets, as long as they will foam and speak 
riddles.” The great poets sometimes speak in riddles also 
simply because they must. There is an obscurity, with which 
just now the critic of poetry is too familiar, that is the result of 
shallowness and folly; but there is also an obscurity due to 
loftiness of thought, and the author aptly quotes the fine say- 
ing of Goethe, that a poetical production is all the better for 
being incommensurable to reason,—a saying, by the way, which 
was not written for the solace of poetasters. 

Mr. Selkirk’s chapters on “ Scepticism” and “Modern 
Creeds” contain a good deal of incisive criticism. The poet 
without a creed, or with the belief of a pessimist like Schopen- 
hauer, is heavily weighted when he gathers his singing-robes 
about him. The philosophy of despair affords no outlet for 
aspiration, no motive for joy; but poetry refuses to be draggled 
in the dust, and atheism, at least of {the vulgar sort, which bids 
us to find our God in man, is essentially of the earth, earthy, 
A too critical age is, it has been said, inimical to poetry; still 
more so is an age without reverence or faith. The younger 
poets of our day are rarely, it is to be feared, believers even in 
a personal Deity, and many of them, as Mr. Symonds has done 
recently, frankly avow their unbelief. Mr. Selkirk writes with 
full sympathy for profoundly conscientious men like Clough, 
for whom he exhibits a generous appreciation ; but he observes, 
and perhaps justly, that it is mostly a half-hearted and half- 
affected variety of doubt that has taken a poetical form in 
modern times, to the great detriment of our poetry. The 
prospect even of a social instead of a personal immortality 
is not particularly inspiring, although in one instance, and 
from a nature finely touched indeed, it evoked the poetical 
enthusiasm which has found utterance in noble verse. A man’s 
common-sense revolts at the suggestion put forth by some of 
our modern philosophers, that although we have no knowledge 
of a God or a hereafter, we should, on moral grounds, encourage 
our religious emotions or “ poetic thrills,” and may even gain a 
benefit from prayer, although no Being exists to whom we can 
pray. “ Would these teachers,” exclaims Mr. Selkirk,— 

“Have us keep our reason in one drawer, and our emotions in 
another, with a God for each? Is there room in the same brain for 
this double-barrelled divinity? Is it possible to be rationalistic on 
one side of the head and devout on the other? And yet, how else 
can we follow such teaching? ...... Moreover, the existence of 
a soul, with a future life, is either true, or it is not true. There is 
no room for mortal foot between the yes and no of such a subject, 
and the philosophy which objects to the doctrine on materialistic 
grounds, but would still retain it as a poetical phenomenon, 1s ul- 
worthy of a reasonable creature.’ 

In “The Conflict of Art and Morals in Modern Poetry,” 
Mr. Selkirk opens an interesting topic, which may be said to 
divide critics of poetry, as well as of plastic art, into two 
camps. At the bar of the higher criticism, we are told by 
Mr. Pater, in a passage which Mr. Selkirk might have quoted 
with advantage, that Winckelmann is more than absolved for 
joining the Romish Church, not from conviction, but for his con- 
venience as an artist. And he adds :— 

“The insincerity of his religious profession was only one incident 
of a culture in which the moral instinct, like the religious or political, 
was lost in theartistic...... There have been instances of culture 
developed by every high motive in turn, and yet intense at every 
point; and the aim of our culture should be to attain not only as iD- 
tense, but as complete a life as possible. But often the higher life is 
only possible at all on condition of a selection of that in which one § 
motive is native and strong; and this selection involves the renuncl- 
ation of a crown reserved for others. . . . . . Savonarola is one type 
of success, Winckelmann is another; criticism can reject neither, 
because each is true to itself.’’ 

Doubtless if high culture be the main object of a mans 
existence, he is right in throwing everything else over 


rather than miss his port,—and probably it was some feeling of 
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rt which prompted Eugene Aram to commit the murder 
has made his name notorious. We do not find much of 
Mr. Selkirk’s treatment of this subject. He points 
lly of supposing that a poet, at the bidding of the 
ay aside his moral consciousness before he begins his 
work, as 1f it were “some kind of detached movement of his 
ves he could take up or lay down at will;” he observes, in 
“nocition to the “ Fleshly School,” “that if it be beyond the 
ir e of art to become the exponent of morality, it must 
. be admitted that it is equally foreign to her nature to 
= a the exponent of immorality ;” he admits that an obvious 
obtrusion of morality defeats its own end, a statement no one 
would care to dispute; and he quotes Shakespeare as the poet 
ghose works are conspicuous for the absence of any apparent 
didactic purpose, while teaching, at the same time, the loftiest 
lity,—all of which, in one form or another, we seem to have 
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read before. 
Perhaps the weakest part of these essays is to be found in 


Mr, Selkirk’s remarks upon English poetry in the eighteenth 
century. He thinks it argues an absolute want of poetical in- 
sight to compare the art exercised by Pope and Johnson with 
that of Milton and Shakespeare, or of Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son, but what critic thinks of comparing them? We do not 
compare a snow-covered mountain with a grassy hill, or a prairie 
with a meadow, or a forest tree with a violet; but just as we find 
something to love and praise in the simplest objects of nature, 
while admiring none the less her grander features, so do we 
maintain that there is ample room in the vast domain of poetry 
for a Pope as well as for a Spenser, for a Goldsmith as well as 
fora Milton. Pope is not, like Keats and Shelley, a poet all over. 
He has his prose side, and makes verse a vehicle of wit and of 
didactic teaching ; Wordsworth, the greatest poet of our century, 
is immeasurably superior to Pope in one direction, but he also 
gives his readers a vast amount of didactic teaching, without the 
wit which makes Pope so delightful a companion. Wordsworth at 
his worst is dismal, and inclines one to sleep; Pope at his worst 
is brilliant, if inaccurate, and if Pope could never have written 
the wonderful ‘ Ode on Immortality ” or the lines on “ Tintern 
Abbey,” Wordsworth could not have written, nor could he 
justly appreciate, the delicious fancy that produced the “ Rape 
of the Lock.” 

Mr. Selkirk’s depreciation of our eighteenth-century literature 
may be due to a lack of knowledge, and when he observes that 
most of the poets belonging to that age who find a place in John- 
son’s Lives will steadily become more and more unread, and more 
and more unreadable, he forgets that when another century has 
passed by, a similar verdict will probably be passed upon much 
of the verse which delights us in the present day. It is only 
poetry of a very high order that lives through the ages, but it 
speaks well for the enduring quality of Pope’s verse that a 
hundred and fifty years of stormy poetical revolution have not 
lowered his position. Mr. Selkirk thinks that the poetical 
literature of that period “has occupied, and still occupies, a 
position from which time, that tries all, will quickly take it 
down.” We are no prophets, and do not pretend to say what 
time may do, but as far as Pope is concerned—and the small 
fry of eighteenth-century versifiers may be left out of the dis- 
cussion—there are no indications of this oblivion. Indeed, the 
last ten or twelve years have witnessed, we think, a decided 
augmentation of his fame. But Mr. Selkirk lamps the Queen 
Anne poets together, and denounces them all for “their cold 
monotony and prim formality,”—curious terms, we may observe, 
to apply to such mercurial poets as Gay and Prior. 





MR. HENRY JAMES’S SKETCHES.* 


Mr. Henry James is certainly a very remarkable illustration of 
the tendency of our age to subdivide in the finest way the already 
tather extreme division of labour, till a very high perfection is 
attained in producing articles of the most curiously specialised 
kind, though apparently without the power of producing any- 
thing outside that kind. For a long time we have had novelists 
who are wonderfully skilful in a particular form of novels, but 
who seem almost unable to master more than one form for 
themselves. But Mr. Henry James, though he has attained a 
very great perfection in his own line, seems not to aim at 
anything quite so considerable as a story of human life of 
any sort. He eschews a story. What he loves is “an 
episode,” i.c., something which by the nature of the case is 
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rather a fragment cut out of a life, and not a fair or aver- 
age specimen of it, nor even such a part of it as would give 
you the best essence of the whole,—but rather an eddy in it, 
which takes you for an interval out of its main current, and 
only ends as you get back into the main current again, or at 
least at the point at which you might get back into the main cur- 
rent again, if some event (accidental, in relation to the art of the 
story) did not occur to cut off abruptly the thread of the nar- 
rative. The Europeans was essentially an “episode.” Daisy 
Miller, called here “a study,” is also and truly an episode. The 
second story is called by Mr. Henry James himself “ An inter- 
national episode,” and certainly the whole flavour of it depends 
on its episodical character. And the third, called Four Meetings, 
though the most like a whole, the nearest thing to a study 
which is not episodical, but rather genuinely characteristic of 
the nature and destiny it is intended to delineate, is yet so 
effective as it is, because it paints a nature intensely and even 
morbidly concentrated on one of the episodical interests of life 
as if it were the main interest, and which is yet able to 
sacrifice this dream of youth at the bidding of a motive of 
the same illusive and romantic kind, though the act of 
yielding to it involves a final blight to all the bright- 
ness and joy of existence. It seems as if life interested Mr. 
Henry James only in its episodes; as if, in order to catch his 
attention, it were almost necessary that men and women should 
not be pursuing the main threads of their lives, but should 
be engaged in a little by-play, which presented them in a 
less real and less organic relation to the rest of the world, 
than that which they usually care to fill) What he 
seems to desire to do most is to paint human nature in its 
semi-capricious moods, when it is rather out for a holiday 
excursion, in some beat of life for which it is not particularly 
well fitted, than when it is weaving for itself its permanent char- 
acter and destiny. It is perfectly true that in the little sketch 
called Four Meetings, Mr. James has, as we have already admitted, 
really produced a very touching and delicate, though mild 
and rather pallid, tragedy, with a real integrity and a natural 
end. But then the beauty of the picture seems almost to have 
depended in his mind on the fact that its heroine, Miss Caroline 
Spencer, has fostered for herself a vivid, though delicate 
passion out of the mere fancy for European travel,—long 
cherished, and its gratification long delayed,—and that when 
at last she is on the point of gratifying that passion, the 
same gentle romance which sowed it in her heart turns her 
home again, in order to provide the means for helping a worth- 
less cousin and his equally worthless wife, who have managed 
to appeal to the unselfish spirit which is part and parcel of her 
romance. But even this story would not have been so striking 
as it is, had it not been the sketch of a nature which provides 
us with an episode in the story of human nature generally. 
Romance is not usually unselfish, as it is in Miss Caroline 
Spencer. There is nothing more selfish than the so-called 
romantic side of many human hearts. The desire for those 
great excitements which have managed to kindle the imagina- 
tion, is one of the most selfish of desires. But now and then, 
as in the case of the heroine of Four Meetings, you find a mind 
“ delicately agitated,” as Mr. Henry James happily expresses it, 
by some train of fancies and associations containing no selfish 
element in them, and the gratification of which can be resigned, 
if need be, at the impulse of the very same kind of purely 
imaginative motive which brought them into being. 

No doubt there is a wonderful skill in the writer who, avowedly 
refusing to tell you what can properly be called a story,— 
loving above all things to depict excursions of the heart and 
mind which fade away and end in nothing,—can yet interest 
you so deeply as he does in his delineation of these unfulfilled 
intentions of men, these smangué and tentative deviations 
into regions not adapted for embodiment into the substance 
of life. One might perhaps say that Mr. Henry James has 
discerned in relation to literature what has long been known 
in relation to art,—that with artists of any genius, “sketches ” 
are apt to be more satisfying than finished pictures. But then 
the sketches we like so much in artists’ studios are, though 
unfinished pictures, still pictures of what the painter has 
been most struck with, pictures in which he has given 
all that struck him most, and left only what did not 
strike him to be filled in by the fancy of the public. Now 
Mr. Henry James does not give us sketches of the strik- 
ing features in what he sees of human life and passion, 
so much as finished pictures of the little nooks and bays into 
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which human caprice occasionally drifts, when the main 
current of life’s deeper interests has left us for a moment on one 
side, and rushed past us. He does not half-paint what is 
striking; he prefers rather to paint with wonderful care and 
precision what is not strkiing, or only striking by its contrast 
with what is usually thought so. As in his “study” of Daisy 
Miller, he loves to paint that aspect of life which is commonly 
mistaken for its main aspect, when it is not its main aspect; or 
if it is so, is so only because, in the particular case of the char- 
acter he thus studies, the preparatory antecedents of action or 
passion as they show themselves in other beings, have taken up 
an accidental preponderance, and superseded the interest of the 
action or passion to which they are usually only preparatory. 
Mr. Henry James is not so much a novelist as an episodist, if 
such a term be allowable. But he is a wonderful episodist. 





EDGAR ALLAN POE.* 
Tur celebrated essay of Laplace, Sur les Probabilités, has an 
indescribable fascination for a certain class of minds. Nil 
mortalibus arduum est, might be taken as the motto for this 
daring treatise, which seeks to introduce the algebra of its 
formulas and inflexible deductions not merely into the regions 
of the “ probable,” but into those of the “possible” also. Nor 
is the famous work of the famous Marquis a mere ambitious 
display of intellectual acuteness. ‘“ Conduct,” as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has told us more than once, is two-thirds of life, and in 
all that regards “ conduct,” Laplace is a guide in one sense as 
safe and orthodox as Butler or Mr. Spurgeon. By calculating with 
mathematical precision the favourable chances which are con- 
stantly attached to the observance of those eternal principles on 
which society is founded, and by which it is held together, the 
great Frenchman inculcates the practice of good, as eloquently 
and at least as cogently as many a less heterodox teacher. 
With this aspect of his work, however, we have nothing to do 
at present. What we have to notice is that Laplace deliber- 
ately sets himself to conquer the “ unknown,” with precisely the 
same processes which admit of no cavil when applied to the 
*“‘known.” His object is to find for moral consequences the 
same certainty which exists for mathematical consequences. 
He weighs in the same scale, so to speak, the return of a comet. 
the winning ticket of a lottery, and the truthfulness of a witness ; 
and he uses the same kind of ratiocination to convince himself 
that the action of the moon on the sea is twice as great as that 
of the sun, and that the fistula in the eye of Pascal’s niece was 
not cured by the direct and miraculous interposition of Provid- 
ence. Now, whatever we may think of the result of Laplace’s 
bold attempt to fetter what men call “chance” with the iron 
chains of mathematics, there can be little doubt that the 
attempt itself is one which appeals most forcibly to human 
curiosity. A distinguished French critic has expressed his 
belief that the interest excited by Poe's ablest tales is due to the 
fact that the principle on which they are written may claim 
some kinship with that which underlies the Essai Philosophique 
sur les Probabilités. The tales, indeed, are not written with 
any such aim in view as that which gives its moral worth to the 
wonderful essay ; nor does Poe display much more, perhaps, than 
a tithe of Laplace’s learning and logic. Still, the French critic’s 
comparison, as the saying is, holds water. There is nothing 
incoherent, nothing logically impossible, in Poe’s weird narra- 
tives. Grant him his premisses, and his conclusions are drawn 
with almost faultless accuracy. His logic is far more precise, and 
far more cogent, than that of Balzac, for instance, in Louis Lain- 
bert and Séraphitiis. In his description of an imaginary journey 
to the Moon, and in his descent of the Maelstrom, he has been 
imitated and perhaps surpassed by Jules Verne. But the latter 
has given us nothing, we think, to compare with Poe’s account 
of the destruction of the earth by a comet, and in any case the 
brevity of the American stands out in grateful contrast with 
the intolerable long-windedness of the inventive Gaul. Some 
of the former’s more ghastly stories may remind us of 
Frankenstein and of the Anaconda, but we venture to 
think that Poe bears away the palm with ease both from 
Mrs. Shelley and from “Monk” Lewis. A comparison with 
Hoffman might not end so decidedly in his favour, but 
Hoffman availed himself of 
dained. His sole inspiration was logic, and having rapidly 
stated the problem which he has to solve, he has no 
thought or care for anything beyond its rapid and com- 


accessories which Poe dis- 
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plete solution. Each of his stories is, in fact, a 
enigma ; and in nearly all of them, the author, in 
the thinly-veiled disguise of a Chevalier Dupin, is hig own h, 
and CEdipus. To unravel some mystery, and as the ve * 
dénotiment implies, to untie some knot, is indeed at belie “ 
theme of many a romance, and of nearly every drama B . 
the great dramatists and the great novelists, ag -% a 
trust far more to skilful delineations of character and . 
sion than to the interest which attaches to an intricate pi 
exciting plot. No similar delineations fall within the 8c) 
of Poe’s tales, nor have we the slightest reason for believing 
that he would have succeeded, had he attempted such, nm 
implements of his craft are few and simple. A riddle to be 
guessed, a secret to be discovered, an apparently insuperable 
difficulty to be overcome, these are his stock-in-trade, go to 
speak; and with these wares, and no others, he seeks to amuse 
or horrify, as the case may be, his readers. 


Species of 
Person or in 


Now it must be admitted that however ingeniously contrived 
a plot may be, there is always a faint feeling of disappointment 
and disenchantment, when, on the principle that he who hides 
can find, we come to see how easy it is for the inventor of a 
mystery to work his puppets in such a way that the discovery 
may be delayed as long as possible. We may mention the 
Woman in White as an example of the sort of thing we 
mean, but we do so without intending to hint even the 
slightest disparagement of that clever and capital romance, 
Again, while allowing everything that is not logically im. 
possible to the romance-writer who chooses to deal with 
the supernatural, we are inclined to resent incredulously such 
liberties as “ Monk” Lewis took with the facts of natural history, 
in his lively picture of that well-known ophidian, the Anaconda, 
It is for this reason, therefore, that of all Poe’s tales, we are 
inclined to rank highest in point of ability, if not of interest, 
the Mystery of Marie Roget. We may add, in passing, that 
the topographical blunders which have been pointed out in that 
masterly analytical narrative are, in our opinion, anything 
rather than artistic errors; and in closing this scanty notice of 
Poe’s prose writings, we must once more praise their commend. 
able brevity. Readers of German fiction will probably agree 
with us that Heyse’s Novellenschatz is far pleasanter reading 
than the three, four, and five-volumed novels which the German 
people, it would seem, have stomachs for. And to come nearer 
home for an illustration, which this time perforce must be 
slightly invidious, Poe’s tales stand in the same relation to such 
long drawn-out productions as the Cheveley Novels, as the tales 
in the Novellenschatz do to the most ponderous specimens of 
modern German fiction. But we are inclined to fancy the day 
has gone by for novels built, so far as bulk is concerned, on the 
lines of the enormous romances which charmed Madame de 
Sévigné, and pleased the readers of Richardson. As the French 
critic whom we have previously quoted remarks, victory in 
fiction, if not in war, is no longer for les gros bataillons, but for 
les troupes @ élite. 

Of the poetry of Poe we have no time now to speak. If Lord 
Macaulay is a poet, then so is Poe. We should say ourselves 
that neither can claim with justice that envied name, but we 
must remit the discussion of the question to a more convenient 
season. 

As to Mr. Gill’s biography of this unfortunate man of genius— 
for that Poe was a man of genius, we are as ready to admit, a8 
we are to deny that he was a poet—we are, on the whole, i- 
clined to praise it, but not without some fault-finding. In the 
first place, we must protest emphatically against the inept and 
even childish terms in which Mr. Gill permits himself to speak 
of the brief biography prefixed to Messrs. A. and C. Black's 
edition of Poe’s collected works. What earthly purpose can it 
serve to carp at the author of that biography for being a “ young 
clerk in the London Post-Office 2” Mr. Gill dwells with proud 
complacency on the fact that Mr. Ingram’s “ sketch in Messts 
Black’s edition fills ninety-nine 12mo. pages,” while his own 
“volume covers three hundred and forty pages.” We are dis- 
posed to remind Mr. Gill of old Hesiod’s proverb about the 
“half” and the “whole ;’”’ and of the two biographies, we are not 
at all inclined to give the preference to the longer one. There 
are many trivial records—fond, we cannot call them—in Mr. G ill’s 
book which might, we think, have found a fitter place in his 
waste-paper basket. We need only mention the details which 
he has given us of Poe’s last and fatal debauch. Obviously un- 
verifiable as these details are, were they ever so well authentl 
cated, we should still prefer the judicious reticence of Mr. 
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——_—_ 
Poe was the victim of a weakness which has proved 


fatal to better and greater men than he could pretend to be, 
and to “draw his frailties from their dread abode ” was a 
work of supererogation. All that could be said in his 
defence was said, and said most admirably, by Mr. G. 
R. Graham, in a letter which both Mr. Ingram and Mr. 
Gill quote in eatenso. This letter was published so far back 
gs 1850, and we are quite unable to perceive the relevancy 
of Mr. Gill’s claim to priority as the vindicator of Poe’s reputa- 
tion. Besides, in a matter like this, the whole question of 
priority is one of supreme unimportance. Not he who clears 
gnother’s good name first, but he who clears it best, is the 
writer who deserves the biographer’s “civic crown.” But we 
need say n0 more on this point. One of the most curious 
things in Mr. Gill's book is the fac-simile of a letter written by 
Poe, when “ in his ales and his cups,” to Mr. J.C. Clarke. We 
must say that we should like to have an expert’s opinion of 
that letter. The more we look at it, the more we feel convinced 
that Poe did not write it at all. If he did, a more difficult 
“crux” for judges of handwriting we feel sure was never 
penned. We must also say that, as Mr. Gill has spoken of 
Poe’s poetry in terms which we cannot echo, it is at least odd 
to find him misquoting the Raven in this fashion :— 

“Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there, wondering, 

fearing, doubting, dreaming,— 
Dreaming dreams no mortal e’er dared to dream before.’’ 





A CAVALIER POET.* 
Many persons, even among those who have a fair acquaintance 
with our less known writers, are unaware of the fact that the 
name of Daniel has been borne by two English poets. The 
works of the earlier of the two men, Samuel Daniel, the con- 
temporary of Shakespeare—eulogised as the “ well-languaged 
Daniel,” in the Britannie’s Pastorals of William Browne—are 
familiar enough to wanderers through the by-ways of the 
world of books; but so far as the knowledge and regard of the 
mere general reader are concerned, they have sunk into an 
obscurity which, howsoever undeserved, seems likely to be final. 
Still Samuel Daniel has always had his select circle of admirers, 
his audience fit, though few; and even his obscurity, such as it 
is, seems like fame, when contrasted with the total neglect which 
has been the lot of the later poet who bore his name. Curious 
investigators of the Manuscripts in the British Museum may 
have looked into the carefully-written and daintily adorned 
folio which is George Daniel's literary legacy to the world, but 
toallsave these he is as though he had never been. ‘The general 
rule undoubtedly is that nothing which is really worth treasuring 
is ever totally neglected; that, as Mr. Emerson sings,— 
“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
This heedful world hath never lost ;’? 

but it is a rule to which there are noteworthy exceptions, and 
among these unfairly neglected treasures Dr. Grosart includes 
the poems of George Daniel. Whether his estimate of their 
value will be confirmed by the judgment of the hundred sub- 
scribers to whom he submits these four large quartos, we cannot 
say. Our own feeling is that his fervid admiration is inspired 
rather by editorial enthusiasm than by calm, critical discernment; 
and this feeling seems to find a certain justification in the fact 
that, as his editorial labours have proceeded, his sense of the 
importance of Daniel’s work has evidently acquired a new and 
somewhat inexplicable keenness. In his proposal to print the 
poems, Dr. Grosart simply speaks of them as “a treasure- 
trove of noticeable verse;” but when his work is done, and he 
has to write his biographical and critical introduction, he can 
say nothing less of them than that they contain the “stuff of 
immortality.” This phrase is, perhaps, too indefinite to commit 
aman to much, but in its vague way it seems to mean a good 
deal, and Dr. Grosart would certainly have been safer in sticking 
to “noticeable verse.” Fairly good poets are numerous, but the 
Immortals are few, and hardly any one save an editor would 
venture to place in the brief list the name of George Daniel. A 
sympathetic observer may discern unsuspected beauties in the 
ugly duckling, but it does not always develop into a swan. 

Of the life of his latest hero, Dr. Grosart has less to tell than 
to conjecture. We are given the date of his birth, the name of 
his wife, and the date of his burial, and we are told that he was 
called “ the gentle Cavalier ;” but this is all of ascertained fact 
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concerning him that his editor has been able to gather,—and Dr. 
Grosart, when facts fail him, has a bad habit of indulging in 
what may be described as hypothetical biography, in telling his 
readers that a certain passage in Daniel’s poem “warrants us in 
concluding” one thing, that “we may be sure” of another, and 
that we are “free to indulge the pleasure of imagination ” con- 
cerning a third. In reality, these are ull points regarding which 
weare absolutely destitute of any trustworthy evidence; and mere 
sterile fancies add to the length of Dr. Grosart’s introduction, 
without increasing its value. Nor do some of the editorial com- 
ments upon actual fact strike us as particularly happy. With 
respect to the epithet “ gentle,” for example, Dr. Grosart says :— 

“Probably he who named our poet ‘gentle’ meant not his temper 
or ‘complexion ’—as the old word was—but his being well-born, as 
when Spenser speaks of his ‘gentle’ knight, and Allan Ramsay in 
Scotland of his ‘gentle’ shepherd. One shrewdly suspects that he 
was choleric and rough-spoken ; but on both sides, and by a long line 
of marriages and intermarriages, he was certainly of ‘ blue-blood’ in 
the best sense, i.e., not merely boastfully or through manufactured 
lineages, such as Sir Bernard Burke’s tomes furnish, ad nauseam.” 
Dr. Grosart’s shrewd suspicion of Daniel's choleric temperament 
and rough speech is just as valuable, or valueless, as his other 
hypotheses, to which reference has been made; but however 
this may be, his preference for the semi-archaic meaning of the 
word “ gentle,” to its ordinary modern signification, is surely a 
piece of mere critical wilfulness. There was some force in Allan 
Ramsay's use of the word in the sense Dr. Grosart attributes 
to it, because shepherds are not usually well-born; but the 
Cavalier party was so pre-eminently the aristocratic party, that 
such a phrase as “the well-born Cavalier” would be entirely 
devoid of anything like individuality of characterisation, and 
we certainly find nothing in Daniel's poems to forbid the 
supposition that the writer who first spoke of him as “ gentle,” 
meant to convey the same impression which would certainly 
be conveyed were the word used to characterise an author of the 
present day. 

Of Daniel’s own work, it is impossible to say much that is 
worth saying, for the simple reason that it is for the most part 
an echo of the stronger poetic voices of the time; and there- 
fore the attempt to fix upon any habit of thought or quality of 
style which can justly be spoken of as his peculiar personal 
endowment, is mournfully unsuccessful. Of his poetic sensi- 
bility and literary facility, there is much evidence; of his 
genuine, spontaneous poetic power, there is absolutely none. 
It has been remarked that if a person of quite ordinary abilities 
were to give utterance to every vagrant fancy that visited him, 
he would probably say one really good thing every week; and 
it is hardly possible for a man of fair culture, with a great 
love for poetry and considerable power of expression, to 
write as much verse as is contained in these four quarto 
volumes, without occasionally hitting par hasard upon a 
happy thought or a captivating turn of phrase. Of course, 
such things are to be met with in Daniel, and Dr. Grosart 
has embellished his introduction with a cluster of what 
he considers the choicest gems to be found in his “trea- 
sure-trove,” but we hardly think that most persons will 
see in them any peculiar lustre. The finest of Dr. Grosart’s 
batch of selections is undoubtedly the first, but I am surprised 
that the editor has not noticed a similarity both in thought and 
manner to one of George Herbert's best-known poems—the one 
entitled “ Man ”—which is too marked not to suggest the idea 
of conscious or unconscious plagiarism, or at any rate, of con- 
siderable poetic obligation. Here is the passage :— 

“ How everie other Thing 
Applies its part, and has a Motion! 
Which (though unknowne) 
Doubtless it doth aright performe, and bring 
Its little to maintain the whole : 
Man onlie, who should have a Soule 
More noble and refin’d, by Nature made 
Surveiour of the worke, doth nothing Adde 
Diverted from the charge, 
Entrusted to him meerly, as beyond, 
In face and mind 
The other Creatures; with a Thought as large 
As all the orbes, and wider too ; 
Truth (whose vast circle none can know) 
Was onlie bigger; and the Light of Truth, 
Met full and radiant here, from North to South.” 
This is undoubtedly fine, but George Daniel seldom reached this 
altitude, and Dr. Grosart, who naturally wishes to justify his 
enthusiasm, seems often hard pressed, and even tries to per- 
suade his readers that there is really something wonderful in 
the epithet “ inestimable,” as applied to Nature,—“ inestimable 
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Nature.” This may be so, though it is to be feared few will see 
it; and an irreverent critic might suggest that “ indefatigable ” 
-or “incomprehensible ” would equally serve the purpose, were 
there not a syllable too many and a wrong system of accentua- 
tion. Dr. Grosart compares Daniel to Wordsworth, but one 
can hardly imagine Wordsworth in his most prosaic moods 
talking about “inestimable Nature.” He would as soon have 
thought of calling Nature “ delicious,” or “ satisfactory.” 

In the absence of any previous text, an adequate estimate of 
Dr. Grosart’s editorial labours cannot be formed by a critic who 
‘writes ata distance from the British Musuem, and is therefore pre- 
vented from examining the original MSS. In the very copious 
notes, the due proportion between necessary information and use- 
less padding can hardly be said to be maintained. It is, doubtless, 
generally understood that it is an editor’s business to manu- 
facture notes, just as it is a cotton-spinner’s business to manu- 
facture yarn ; but both are occasionally guilty of over-production, 
and Dr. Grosart is by no means innocent. It is impossible to 
believe that he really imagines any of his subscribers as needing 
to be told that the midnight oil of the poet is “a classical 
common-place;” that “antike” means “ancient, with the sub- 
idea of grotesqueness ;” that an interlude is “ an entertainment 
presented on the stage between the acts of a play;” that 
whirligigs are “children’s toys, driven before the wind ;” or 
that “ coloss”” and “ parasit ” stand for colossus and parasite, 
and are abbreviated for purposes of rhyme; and yet all these 
pieces of information are gathered from the first two pages of 
the notes to the first volume. There is little else to quarrel 
with, except perhaps what seems the useless and meaningless 
adherence to Daniel's distractingly original system of punctua- 
tion, which would certainly never have been reproduced by any 
printer of his own day, and which there is no sufficient reason for 
reproducing now. So far as mere externals go, these quartos 
‘are everything that could be desired; paper and type are alike 
excellent, but the presence in the introduction of two very gross 
printer’s errors begets an unpleasant suspicion that similar 
mistakes may have crept into the text, and certainly detracts 
from the perfection of what ought to have been a typographi- 
cally flawless work. 





THE HISTORY OF DRINK.* 
THERE is a line in an old song to the effect that,— 
* A man may drink, and not be drunk,” 

but Mr. Samuelson would scarcely admit the accuracy of that 
saying. His History of Drink deals entirely with intoxicating 
liquor. He has nothing to say to cocoa or tea, and prefers talking 
of brandy to beer, and of arrack to either. If any title would com- 
pletely fit his book—which we doubt—it would be “ Stray Notes 
on Drunkenness.” We protest against this abuse of language. 
When an author will not take the pains to choose a good title, 
one is, perhaps, justified in presuming that he has not taken the 
pains tomake a good book ; but the intrinsic interest of the subject 
which we supposed Mr, Samuelson to have treated in the volume 
under our consideration led us to take up his book, in spite of its 
preposterous title, in anticipation of finding at least a good deal of 
interesting information. We confess we have been disappointed. It 
is not merely that the work is scrappy and inconsequent—the com- 
position is that of an indifferent sub-editor of a country news- 
paper—or that the style (when the author lays down the scissors, 
and takes up his pen), is, like the title, scarcely English; but the 
whole book is at once inflated and empty, with no apparent plan, 
leading to nothing, and generally unsatisfactory. With respect 
to the title, the use of the word “drink” to signify merely 
alcoholic beverage is itself, at the best,a somewhat vulgar collo- 
quialism ; buta—we beg the author’s pardon—* The” History of 
Drink, is a combination of inelegance and inaccuracy of which 
it is difficult at first sight even to understand the meaning. 
In order to do so, we turned to the preface, where the author, 
after laying down that “no apology would be necessary” for 
the publication of “ a good and comprehensive work on the his- 
tory of intoxicating drinks,” goes on to apologise at some length 
for the History of Drink, from which we might, perhaps, be justi- 
fied in concluding that he has no such high opinion of his own 
work. He tells us that “he has endeavoured, in a general but 
very superficial way, to follow the course of human history, com- 
mencing with a reference to some traces in the prehistoric period, 
and.then selecting tribes or nations whose habits present features 
of interest in the history of drink.” He goes on to say “ that 





* The History of Drink. By James Samuelson. London: Triibner and Co. 1878. 
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the attempt to follow the history of drink will, however, be 
pronounced extremely superficial, the author cannot doubt foe 
moment,”—a judgment of such obvious justice, that we aa 
but regret that the author should not have endeavoured to make 
his book approach a little more nearly at least his own standard 
of criticism. In another part of the preface, which is a perfect 
model of what may be called turgid naiveté, the author antici. 
pates but a limited amount of criticism to be “ directed to 
the style and the historical value” of his book. In this fore. 
cast, we think, he is probably right. We, at all events, wil] not 
estimate its “historical value ;” and God forbid that we should 
attempt to criticise its style. The matter of the book itself 
indeed, is sufficiently difficult to deal with in the limits of a 
ordinary review, for although it abundantly fulfilsits author’s pro- 
mise of superficiality, it deals with the “ inventions and customs 
of both ancients and moderns in the use of inebriating liquors,” 
and not only “surveys mankind [geographically ] from China tp 
Peru,” but deals with the drinking habits of ancient Egypt, as 
well as of modern Birmingham, and extends chronologically 
from “ prehistoric times ” to the year of our Lord 1878, within 
the narrow compass of two hundred and fifty octavo pages, Nor 
is our author even content to “ stick to his liquor,” in his compre. 
hensive glance over all space and all time, but he has given yg 
his opinion about such comparatively “dry” subjects as the 
Pfahlbauten or Swiss lake-dwellings of the stone period, Pro. 
fessor Max Miiller and the Rig Veda, the invasion of India by 
the Russians, colonial government, education, the literature of 
the Zoroastrian epoch, the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, the 
date of the birth of Manu, one of Lord Beaconsfield’s Guildhall 
speeches, and “the right of the Irish people to clamour fora 
larger share in the management of their own affairs.” Mr, 
Samuelson may make his mind easy upon this last point; “the 
right to clamour” is one of the very last things of which Irish. 
men are ever likely to be deprived. 

The best chapter, perhaps, in the book, although it does not 
tell by any means all that we should like to know, is that about 
American drinking. In treating of the New World, the author, 
for once, seems to know something about his subject. Here he 
tells us something about the “ Maine” liquor law, its incidence 
and its failure, though he will not admit that this failure is other 
than partial, in which we sincerely trust he may be right. One 
thing may, no doubt, be true, that “wherever the cause of tem- 
perance is strong enough to get the Maine Law passed, it is strong 
enough to force the liquor traffic to withdraw from public gaze. 
‘In desperate cases,’ the author says, ‘it has to reduce itself 
to the exhibition of Greenland pigs and other curious animals, 
charging twenty-five cents for the sight of the pig, and throw- 
ing in a gin cocktail gratuitously.’” There is something very 
funny in the “cause of temperance” compelling a man who 
wants a glass of gin-and-water to qualify himself for this 
refreshment by paying a preliminary visit to a Greenland pig. 
But the greater part of American drinking of spirituous liquors 
is, according to our author, “ performed by Irish, German, and 
English immigrants and settlers,” a class which, we should 
imagine, composes a good proportion of the inhabitants of the 
United States. However, in spite of the potations of these 
thirsty aliens, drinking in America is, according to our author, 
by no means the formidable thing which some people have sup- 
posed. “The most repulsive thing about American drinking,” 
he says, “is its slanginess, and this is what often deceives the 
casual visitor. Drinks containing in reality very little alcohol 
are baptised with names that savour of dissoluteness and de- 
bauchery. Gin-slings, cocktails, tangle-legs, eye-openers, mort- 
ing glories, are suggestive of drinking debauches over-night and 
tippling renewed at daybreak, whereas the truth is that the 
drinking habits of some States really resemble those of the more 
sober Continental countries.” In spite of this opinion, we cal- 
not doubt that intemperance has been one of the curses of the 
great American cities, and the great number and power of 
temperance societies, the influence of preventive legisla- 
tion, and the great moral force of a large and increasing 
number of total abstainers, have all been needed to counteract 
the attraction of bars and “cocktails.” We are sorry, how- 
ever, to hear of the great number of American ships which 
sail every year from American ports without any spirits 02 
board. The captain should surely have a few bottles for 
use in case of emergency. It is but the other day that two 
or three lives were lost for want of what is the most valu 
able of all remedies for those who are dying from exposure 
or exhaustion after shipwreck. Towards the end of the 
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+ apter Mr. Samuelson says, “ And now we must 
—e ~~ and they must be very few, concerning that 
ne development of the drink question in America, inebriate 
pe lums.” Thereupon he proceeds to tell us nothing at all 
a this most interesting subject, about which it would really 
have been easy to collect at least a few facts, and after some 
common-place remarks about wine being administered at the 
Holy Communion, he closes the chapter. On a former occasion, 
after a number of not particularly pointed quotations from the 
laws of Manu with regard to drunkenness, our author began :— 
«We have thus reviewed, though very cursorily and super- 
ficially, the drinking habits and customs of the various peoples 
of India, from the earliest ages down to a recent period ; and 
before quitting this part of our subject, it will be useful to con- 
sider for a few moments the present condition of its inhabitants, 
who are allied to us, if not by the ties of kindred, at least by 
identity of rule.” Nobody ever said Nothing with a greater 
wealth of introduction and conclusion than the author of the 
History of Drink. 

We have spoken already of his naiveté. Here is another in- 
stance:—“ The price of wine [in Rome] appears to have been 
marvellously low. It is said to have varied from 6d. per gallon 
down to 3d. for ten gallons; but of course, it is difficult to form 
a correct estimate in this respect without comparing its price 
with that of bread or some other article of regular consumption, 
and ascertaining what were the rates of remuneration in trades 
and handicrafts.” Of course! But why take the trouble to 
tell us that wine was only worth 3d. for ten gallons, without 
giving us the slightest clue to the value of the penny? It would 
be just as useful to express the value in lumps of chalk. 

A history of spirituous liquors in England alone would, no 
doubt, be an interesting contribution to our literature. Arrack is 
gaid to have been first introduced into this country from Genoain 
1430, and distilleries were soon after established in England. 
Three hundred years later. in 1736, the consumption of spirits 
had risen to over 6,100,000 gallons, the population being 
estimated at 6,200,000, “or nearly a gallon per head of 
jwhabitants...... Announcements were hung out before the 
gin-shops informing passers-by that they could get drunk for a 
penny and dead-drunk for twopence, and that when they were in 
the desired state, clean straw would be gratuitously provided 
for them, in convenient cellars.” The “Gin Act,” charging 
spirituous liquors with a duty of 20s. per gallon, and pro- 
hibiting their sale by other than licensed persons, was passed 
in this year; and though it was repealed seven years afterwards, 
as being too stringent, it was replaced by another Act of similar 
import, and may be said to have been the beginning of our 
licensing system, and of our enormously productive spirit taxes. 

With regard to English drunkenness during the last fifty years, 

Mr. Samuelson is somewhat fuller, though he almost admits that 
the statistics he quotes are fallacious. The number of arrests 
for drunkenness in London decreased from about 19 per 1,000 
in 1833, to about 7 per 1,000 in 1876; which would seem emin- 
ently satisfactory, were we not told the police arrest a much 
smaller proportion of drunken persons now than formerly. 
Turning to Liverpool, which we had always understood to 
be about the most drunken town in England, we find the 
number of arrests in 1837 to have been 27°5 per 1,000, 
and in 1877, 302 per 1,000, or about 16,000 people. But 
we are told not to regard this is a real increase, inasmuch 
as “a very much more stringent system of dealing with 
drunkards has been established in Liverpool” during the 
last twenty years. We only wish this “stringent system ” 
had been attended with nore apparently satisfactory results ; 
and we further wish that Mr. Samuelson had told us what they 
were, But he has a wonderful knack of withholding inform- 
ation. For example, in his chapter on Sweden, we expected 
a full account of the working of the “ Gothenburg licensing 
system,”’ more especially when we read that “ the author visited 
the drinking-houses of various classes in 1877, and investi- 
gated the system carefully.” And what does he tell us of his 
experiences? Absolutely nothing at all. The Gothenburg 
system, after this hopeful introduction, is dismissed in half-a- 
dozen common-place sentences. Really, a man can scarcely 
“investigate carefully” any system without carrying away, at 
least, some impressions, even if no facts remain in his memory, 
and it would be only polite on the part of the author to give 
his readers the benefit of his voyage to Sweden. 

We presume that Mr. Samuelson takes a certain interest in 

the subject on which he has thought fit to publish a book ; but 





if he also possesses any information, he should not have been so 
chary of imparting it. 





VICTORIA.* 

THERE is something almost painfully unromantic in the short 
history of the great new world of the South. Discovered but 
the other day, this aggregation of nineteenth-century Colonies 
has sprung with unexampled rapidity into fresh, earnest, hard, 
and prosaic life. Nor is there anything in the country itself 
that can in any way invest this new world of matter-of-fact 
English workers with any of the romance, or even of the interest» 
of antiquity. If New Australia has but a brief history, aboriginal 
Australia has no history at all. The natives were few, and emin- 
ently uninteresting. There was no old eivilisation, as in Peru or 
in Mexico, to charm and interest us with its traditions ; there were 
no stately buildings to delight in, as in India; no vast tracts of 
land of unexampled fertility to support and enrich the discoverer, 
as in North America. The country had no history, and the 
aborigines have already, after a few years, almost completely 
died out, leaving hardly a name to show that they ever existed. 
Instead of the Mississippi or the Godavery, the Tunguragua or 
the Jamna, we have the Hopkins and the Prince Regent. Instead 
of Arequipa or Ayacucho, we have Mount O’Shanassy and 
Mount McConnell, Mount Remarkable and Mount Little. 
Instead of Benares or Seringapatam, we have Alberton and 
Port Upright. The matter-of-fact newness of the country is 
thus brought prominently forward. 

The early settlers of Australia were neither military heroes, 
like Cortes or Pizarro, nor romantic adventurers, like the 
buccaneers, nor religious and political exiles, like the Pilgrim 
Fathers. They were sheep-farmers from Sussex, and officers 
in charge of convicts from Newgate. They did not overrun 
the country, like the followers of Columbus, but they were 
tied down in all their movements by the tightest departmental 
red-tape of the Colonial Office in Downing Street. These 
men cared nothing for native tradition, and did not even 
trouble themselves to inquire into the natives’ notions of a 
Supreme Being, so long as they brought them opossums, and 
pointed out to them the nearest water-holes. There is one 
page in Australian history that ought to be romantic, the dis- 
covery of Gold. But instead of Pactolus and Arabia, of Indian 
rivers and Tyrian ships, of Pizarro and the treasures of the 
Incas, or of the golden idols of Montezuma, we have dirty 
English navvies taking out a licence to dig and wash the Bal- 
larat quartz, with no more adventure than that with which 
somewhat cleaner English sportsmen take out their licence to 
kill grouse on the moors of Aberdeenshire. 

One piece of personal history and adventure, at least equal in 
interest to that of Alexander Selkirk, stands alone in the annals 
of early Australia. William Buckley, a native of Macclesfield, 
a private in the 4th Foot, who had been transported for life for 
receiving stolen goods in 1803, contrived to escape soon after 
his arrival at Port Phillip, and lived for thirty-two years with 
the natives, vainly endeavouring to come across a white man. 
He was of gigantic stature, and owed the high position he 
enjoyed among the aborigines to the accident of having become 
possessed of the spear of a deceased chief, whose spirit was sup- 
posed then to have occupied the body of this English soldier of 
six feet seven in his stockings. In the year 1835 he fell in with 
Mr. Batman’s exploring party, and having not only saved their 
lives from the blacks, who had arranged to murder them all, but 
having done invaluable service in all their negotiations with the 
aborigines, whose language he spoke much better than Eng- 
lish, he was granted a free pardon by the Colonial Governor; 
though Sir Richard Bourke’s request that he should have a small 
pension and a grant of land in the colony was met with a severe 
refusal, in due Circumlocution-Office form, from Lord Glenelg. 
The records of the Colonial Office would be a much severer 
satire upon “how not to do it,” than anything that Dickens 
invented in Little Dorrit. One highly-amusing theory enter- 
tained by the aborigines has been preserved for us by the 
Macclesfield giant :— 

“«They [the aborigines] have a notion that the world is supported 
by props, which are in the charge of a man who lives at the furthest 
end of the earth. They were dreadfully alarmed on one occasion, when 
I was with them, by news passing from tribe to tribe that unless they 


could send him a supply of tomahawks for cutting some more props with, 
and some more rope to tie them with, the earth would go by the run, 





* Early History of the Colony of Victoria, from its Discovery to its Establishment as 
a Self-Governing Province of the British Empire. By Francis Peter Labilliere, 
Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple, Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute. 2 
vols. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1878, 
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and all hands would be smothered. Fearful of this, they began to 
think and inquire and calculate where the highest mountains were, 
and how to get at them and on them, so as to have some chance of 
escape from the threatened danger. Notwithstanding this fore- 
thought, they set to to provide the needful, and succeeded in this 
way. Passing on the word to the tribes along the coast, some settlers 
at a very great distance were robbed of axes and saws and rope and 
tires of dray-wheels, all of which were forwarded on from tribe to 
tribe, to the old gentleman on the other side, and as was supposed, in 
time to prevent the capsize, for it never happened. A tribute of this 
description is paid whenever possible; but who the knowing old 
juggling receiving-thief is, I could never make out.’ ”’ 

It is much to be regretted that Buckley is a dull man, with a 
bad memory. He had almost forgotten his native language 
when he was restored to civilised life, and he either forgot, or 
probably was never pressed to tell, the many superlatively in- 
teresting facts and incidents of native life, and the various 
phases of native thought, with which he must have become ac- 
quainted during his thirty-two years’ sojourn among the Aus- 
tralian aborigines. 

The earliest discoverers of the great Terra Australis (the 
country was not called Australia until April, 1817), were not 
Englishmen. The crew of a Dutch yacht, the ‘Duyphen,’ which 
sailed from Bantam in the year 1606, were long supposed to 
have been the first Europeans who sighted the Southern Con- 
tinent; but a Portuguese map recently discovered by Mr. Major, 
and dated 1542, indicates at least the northern coast of Aus- 
tralia, under the name of Jave la Grande (Great Java). In 1642 
Tasman discovered Van Diemen’s Land, or J'asmania, but so 
slowly and so carelessly was investigation carried on, that for 
more than a century this favoured island was supposed to form 
part of the mainland of Australia. The first notable English 
explorer was Captain Cook, who, as late as 1770, discovered and 
surveyed the greater part of the coast of what is now called 
New South Wales and Victoria. The first English settlement 
in Australia was made by Captain Phillip, on June 8th, 1788, 
at Botany Bay, a port which had been discovered nearly twenty 
years earlier by Cook. ‘This settlement received the name of 
Port Jackson, and is now known, after a lapse of but ninety 
years, as the rich and beautiful and flourishing city of Sydney. 

In 1797, Mr. George Bass, the surgeon of the ‘ Reliance’— 
engaged in explorations almost as remarkable as those of a 
former ship’s surgeon, Mr. Lemuel Gulliver—discovered that 
Tasmania was an island, and surveyed many hundred miles of 
new country in an open boat. A few years after this, a sloop 
of sixty tons, the ‘Lady Nelson,’ so deeply laden with stores 
that she had scarcely three feet of free-board out of the water, 
sailed from the Downs, commanded by a lieutenant of his 
Majesty’s Navy, bound on an exploring expedition to Australia. 
The crew consisted of but twelve men in all. This voyage of 
Lieutenant Grant, and his discoveries on the arrival of the 
gallant little craft at her destination, are among the most 
interesting pages of Australian exploration. 

Port Phillip was surveyed in 1802, and a settlement was 
attempted in the following year; but the plan was almost im- 
mediately abandoned, partly on account of the objections made 
by the home authorities, and partly on account of the remark- 
able want of foresight in the commander of the settlement 
expedition, who, in leaving the future Melbourne, in the year 
1804, placed on record that “the kangaroo seems to reign un- 
disturbed lord of the soil,’‘a dominion which, by the evacuation 
of Port Phillip, he is likely to retain for ages!” It was not till 
as late as 1835 that Victoria was colonised, and then not by 
Government direction, but by the enterprise of a Sussex farmer 
and his stalwart sons, in opposition to and almost in spite of 
the Imperial Colonial Office, under Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Glenelg :— 

“Sir R. Bourke was further directed to discourage generally any 
projects of the like kind, as ‘many schemes of that nature, ostensibly 
for the purpose of encouraging emigration, but in reality for the 
benefit of the projectors, had been encouraged by H.M.’s Government, 
without realising those projects of public good which could alone 
justify the extraordinary privileges granted to private individuals.’ ” 
Thomas Henty was a rich Sussex yeoman. He sold his English 
property, and with his seven sons set out to make a fortune in 
a new continent. Dissatisfied with the land allotted to him by 
Government in Western Australia, he made investigations on 
his own account, and soon became convinced of the value of the 
land in the neighbourhood of Port Phillip, as yet unsettled, 
and petitioned the authorities to allow him to take up land in 
that part of the country. He was departmentally refused. He 
therefore proceeded to the district he had chosen, and made a 
settlement on his own responsibility, cultivated friendly rela- 





tions with the natives, introduced a valuable breed of s 
tilled and fenced the land, built houses and constructed 
and bridges. He then sent his eldest son to London, to let the 
Colonial Office know that the country was Colonisable—ginoo 
it had been colonised—and to petition for a Government recog. 
nition of the Hentys and their holding. The following paragraph 
from the official letter from “ My Lord,” departmentally extin. 
guishing young Henty, is a specimen of the assistance given by 
“My Lords ” to the early Australian colonists :— 


> 


“The object, which this gentleman, as well as his fath 

F rae : . ather, are 
desirous of accomplishing, is one which could not with propriety re. 
ceive encouragement from this Department, as being not oyj at 
variance with the terms on which waste lands of the Crown are — 
disposed of in the Australian Colonies, but the land itself bej 
far beyond the limits to which settlers are restricted in their 
locations.” 
But English enterprise rises superior to even official obstrye. 
tion. It is the dogged enterprise of the English people, and 
not the wisdom of English statesman, that has made England the 
mother of so many foreign plantations. The wisdom of the elder 
English statesmen is chiefly apparent in the loss of our North. 
American Colonies. The Hentys colonised Victoria. In 1945 
when the value of the country became apparent, an attempt was 
made to turn them out of their possessions; but a compromise 
was eventually made, by which they were permitted to buy their 
own holdings from the Government of the day. Thus England 
rewards the enterprise of her children. Melbourne, which was 
for a long time called Bearbrass, was founded by another private 
individual, Mr. Fawkner, who pitched his tent on the site of the 
future city on the 29th of August, 1835. As soon after as the 
year 1838,— 

“Fawkner brought out the Melbourne Advertiser. It appeared at 
first weekly, for nine times in manuscript, and afterwards in print, 
The circulation was limited to one number, which was kept at 
Fawkner’s hotel, for the Melbourne public to read...... The first 
land sale in Melbourne took place June Ist, 1837, and the second 
November 1st—average prices at the former being £35 the half-aere 
lot, and at the latter £42. A purchaser at one of these sales is re- 
ported to have forfeited his deposit-money for half an acre—after- 
wards worth thousands of pounds—in one of the most leading parts 
of the city.” 

At a Melbourne auction, in October, 1877, £46,500 was bid fora 
frontage of sixty feet on the same spot of ground. 

The third great name among the founders of Victoria is that of 
Batman. In connection with a few more pioneers, he founded the 
* Port Philip Association,” and having purchased from the 
natives about a million acres of land, with which the author- 
ties refused to have anything to do, on account of the expense, 
he was dispossessed by Government of his princely possessions, 
as soon as they had become valuable (through his labour and 
enterprise), on a “point of law,” with a compensation of 
£7,000! Batman died soon after, a poor and broken-down 
man, and his widow and eight children applied to Government 
for a grant of land at Port Phillip. We have the usual extin- 
guishing reply :— 

“The Council, after perusing and attentively considering the vari- 
ous papers submitted to them by the Governor, are of opinion that 
Mr. Batman has not established any sufficient grounds for disturbing 
the question of compensation, to himself and the other primary 
settlers at Port Phillip, which appears to the Council to have been 
set at rest by Lord Glenelg’s despatch, addressed to Sir Richard 
Bourke, dated July 10th, 1837. Under which circumstances, they 
recommend that a communication be made to Mr. Batman’s repre- 
sentatives that his application cannot be complied with.” 

Into the later history of the colony of Victoria, the smallest, 
but perhaps the most important, of all our Australian depend- 
encies, we have not space to enter more fully. Ballarat and the 
gold-fields, the transition of the country from a mere settlement 
and part of New South Wales to a Crown Colony in 1850, and 
from a Crown Colony to a Separate Colony in 1855, the crisis 
of 1843-5, the first Bishop, the first appearance of Mr. Lowe as 
a “fluent speaker,” and Sir Arthur Cotton as an “ irrigator,” 
equally “ fluent,”—these things, and others, may be read of by 
those who desire the information, in the volumes which are 
now under our notice. Mr. Labilliere’s work is indeed rather a 
storehouse of information than a history—whether matter of 
fact or adventurous. A Frenchman could not read it. It has 
no “form.” We are told a great deal about some things; 
nothing at all about others. It is a collection of extracts, from 
which the reader is at liberty to obtain what information he 
can. ‘The author neither assists nor directs him. We are 
told little or nothing about the convicts, and only learn that 
Victoria owes its rise in no way to “transported” settlers 
from an extract from a letter written by a colonist on the sub- 
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—_—7”"——_— a 
‘act of a book of Mr. Trollope’s. This is rather roundabout! 
But let Mr. Labilliere make his apologies for his book in his 


own words :— 
« My desire being to produce an accurate and complete work on 
native colony, I now present this in the form which strikes me as 
ibely to make it most useful as a permanent historical record. Its 
merit consists, not in my attempt to tell the tale of exploration and 
jonisation in my own language, but in letting the explorers and 
yer sers speak in theirs. History would be more accurate, had 


ae made it been allowed to state, in their own way, how they 
did so, instead of other people attempting to tell their story better 
for them.” 


For our part, we are not at all inclined to think that history 
would be more accurate, if the orly historians were to be the 
actors themselves in the great events to be chronicled. But a 
consideration of this subject would lead us too far from Victoria, 
and we can only say, in conclusion, that Mr. Labilliere appears 
to have done the work he had set himself—according to his 
own idea of what history should be—conscientiously and well. 
And as a faithful even though incomplete compiler, his work 
will be of infinite value to the future historian of Australia. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Portry.—Plays and Poems. By R J. Gilman. (E. Faithfull.)— 
The plays are so much better than the poems, that it seems a pity 
the latter were added. In the former, the characters are of a noble 
caste, and the style, though occasionally faulty, is, on the whole, good. 
Of the two, we prefer “The Secretary,” notwithstanding the glamour 
which Spanish names and heroic associations cast over the more 
tragic episode.——Esser: a Play. (Williams and Norgate.)—The 
time chosen for this short drama is the eventful period of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, which extends from the sending of Lord Essex into 
Ireland till his death; but the chief interest centres in the develop- 
ment of the characters of Essex and Bacon. Whether Essex was 
really as noble as he here appears must be left for deeper students of 
history to decide, if they can; but he makes a fine ideal hero, and the 
contrast between his nobleness, marred as it was by his rash im- 
petuosity, and the meaner, more cowardly spirit of the yet greater 
Bacon, is well brought out. We give a part of their last conversation, 
after Bacon had turned against his former friend :— 





(Essex, in the Tower. Bacon justifying himself. 
“Believe but this! At first I meant to harm 
Your cause no whit, but help it! Help I did, 
And hoped you knew it; took from envy’s shafts 
The point and softened blame. I more and more 
Had hoped to serve you; but your most untamed 
And fiery anger filled my heart with fear. 
They urged me on to shun your deadly hate ; 
And where was other shelter? None for me! 
Essex.—You made your fear a cloak for worse desire! 
A devil's wash, to white a darker stain! 
By Heaven's light, I rather choose to die, 
The prey of passions, wrecked by storms of soul, 
Than coldly gamble with them; make my heart 
A box of loaded dice, that turn for gain. 
Bacon.—O, hear me, bear me! 
Essex.—This is best indeed! 
[Ze stands in thought. 
But, friend, the time is short; and where I go 
Is pardon turned to pity, faith to sight 
Of human hearts, and all that warps their will 
To choose the nobler. I have done you wrong,— 
Have quenched your smoking flax in floods of scorn. 
Forgive the fault, and let it burn anew! 
{Farther on. 
Bacon.—O, this is hell! To bear a heart above 
Its daily walk; to own the just and true 
In thought, in act the false; not even vile 
In manly fashion, knaves that loathe their sin ! 
O, pardon, pardon! All besides is dross 
To me for ever. Let me hear you speak 
That blessed word, then fly this hateful coil, 
And seek some quiet nook to purge my shame! 
Essex.—Most freely, Bacon, have I pardoned all ! 
Yet lives are mended not by change of scene, 
But change of purpose in the scenes of old. 
Your place is in the world! By want of skill 
I there did fail, with ends, methinks, were not 
Ignoble wholly. Yours be nobler far, 
And skill will not be wanting.” 


There is a slight obscurity occasionally in the language, but not suf- 
ficient to detract much from the merit of the composition, from 
a literary point of view. From a dramatic point, it might appear of 
consequence. Poems, by W. T. Washburn (Jesse Haney and Co., 
New York), are of the sensuous order, abounding in epithets deemed 
appropriate to the style, but we can find no original or tangible image 
of beauty throughout. The print and paper are bad, too, but we fear 
they are good enongh for the poems, which, being the product of a 
young and vigorous literature, ought to have at least freshness and 
life——Songs and Romances, by T. C. Irwin (M. H. Gill and Son, 
Dublin), contains many graphic pictures, and some graceful ones; 
but in the interest of the writer as well as of the public, to whom 
several more volumes of his are promised, we do wish to warn him 
against the coinage of words. Such as “skansly,” “skirr,” ‘ squawk,” 
and “wogling,’’ applied to rivulets, have a truth of sound about them 
which almost makes them pardonable; but “aureate” (occurring 








so often), “securedly,” “enspelled,” “ebrions,” the two adjectives 
“promont” and “amort,” “twinks,” “smoothes” (@ noun), and 
“swoome,” rhymed with “plume,” scarcely justify themselves. Surely 
only kings among poets, like kings in the State, can be permitted to 
coin.——Verses, mostly written in India, by G. H. T. (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.), are bright and readable, and one or two of the pieces rise 
considerably above the usual level of such compositions. “ Matris 
Amor,” for real feeling, simply expressed ; “ Some Persons,” for racy 
delineation; and “Very Tired,” for delicate tenderness, may be 
especially commended. Berthold, and other Poems, by Meta Orred. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Berthold, the first poem in this collection, 
tells the horrible legend of the origin of the Vox Humana stop. The 
legend of Lohengrin, too, has a sad, weird interest; but not all the 
interest of such old stories, nor all wild, poetical epithets strung in 
greatest profusion, nor dim suggestions of mighty passion, can make 
true poetry. Something more is wanted, if we are to take it to our hearts 
at once and for ever as a rounded perfect thing, or even to be haunted 
by it as a thing of beauty, not perfect, perhaps, but so instinct with 
true life and love that it can belong only to the great domain of song. 
There is something of this latter feeling in thinking of Through 
Death to Life, by G. Barlow (Tinsley and Co.), a volume of 
musical, mystical sonnets, which must be read as a whole, if they are 
to be at all understood and enjoyed. Some of them, if detached, 
would even be open to the charge of impious blasphemy. We venture 
to give two, as illustrative of the author’s manner, which blends, all 
through, the sensuous with the spiritual, with a certain quaint beauty, 
and a power which does not need the frequent italics to enforce it :-— 


“Turk DEAD FLOWERS. 
Think of the gracious blossoms that are dead. 

Think not of men and women for a time, 

But dream of grand buds in some torrid clime, 
Roses with sweet lips marvellously red, 

And many a fair magnolia’s luscious head, 

And many a lily, and many a violet :— 

Think of the pale world-blossoms with regret, 
Weep for the meadow-sweet whose bloom is fled ; 
Weep for the blossoms that have perished since 

The first red rose shed petals on the grass 

Of this our planet: weep for the bright mass 
Of silver petals—weep not for a prince 

Or king :—for once, forget humanity, 

And weep that not one flower death's grasp can flee.” 


“Tae Crown. 

In a great vision, I beheld the Lord. 

I saw his robes, his sceptre and his rings, 

And all his heavenly store of wondrous thing:,— 
His garments, and his jewels, and his sword ; 

But what is this that some bright seraph brings, 
This wonder girded by a golden cord ? 

Surely it is the crown the King of Kings 
Alone doth wear,—chief marvel of his hoard. 
Eager I looked,—my soul was in a glow, 

For surely, thought I, this high God, who scorns 
To mingle with the earth, more white than snow, 

More pure than woman, some strange wreath adorns ;— 
I yearned and looked—and looked again—for lo! 

The crown was not of roses, but of thorns." 


Feuillemorte, and other Poems. By Percy Gordon. (Longmans.)— 
There may be eyes which can see beauty in these effusions, and there 
may be ears to whom their music is harmonious; but for ourselves, 
we must confess to colour-blindness and deafness which lasted from 
the beginning to the end of the neat-looking little volume.——lIrene 
Floss, and other Poems, by Harriette Smith (F. Warne and Co.), 
notwithstanding its romantic title, contains chiefly didactic verses, 
some of which have appeared before in religions magazines. The 
writer calls her own “a weak, but earnest strain.” Why, then, does 
she select such mighty subjects as “Thoughts of God and Life ?”’ 
No earnestness can undo the harm which weak writing on such august 
themes may do. For earnest verse-writers of limited powers, there 
is a wide field in simple ballads dealing with every-day incidents in a 
reverent spirit, which would be gladly read by many of our cottagers, 
if they were put within reach, instead of the dry prose or trashy tale 
which is too often their only choice. 

Cupid and the Sphine. By Harford Flemming. 3 vols. (Samuel 
Tinsley.) —Readers must not be frightened away from this novel by 
a grotesque title. They will see, indeed, if they get as far as the 
preface, that this same title is not so meaningless as it looks. Mr. 
Flemming’s tale is a love-story, with nothing very remarkable about 
it. But the scenery is strange, for we have Cairo, the Desert, and 
the Nile, instead of a Mayfair drawing-room or a country house; and 
there is a certain freshness and novelty about the characters. With 
the love-story is interwoven a tragedy, which does not commend itself 
equally to our taste. The Baron von Gaetzner is a villain a little too 
outrageous for this nineteenth century. But, perhaps, the most 
interesting thing in the book is to be found in the hints of 
the feeling of cultivated Americans towards England and the 
English. There is nothing like a formal attempt to describe it, 
but the reader may gather a good deal from what he reads; 
from what Clara Ogden, for instance, says to her English lover, 
John, about the familiarity with English life and character which 
comes from the habitual reading of our literature. Love Loyal. 
By Mary C. Rowsell. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—A traveller, 
who finds his way one stormy night to a hospice in the Alps, tells as 
it is told to him the story of a novice, whose striking face attracts his 
attention. The characters are of the ordinary type, and vividly 
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* coloured to suit the Southern scene in which the action of the tale 
takes place. But the plot is constructed with some skill; the in- 
terest of the reader is well maintained, and the dialogue, though 
perhaps too plentifully interspersed with exclamations, as “altro,” 
“ diamine,”’ of which there must be about two thousand in the book, is 
vigorous and natural. But what is a Latin sonnet, and where can we 
find a copy of the “ Ethics of Plato,” on which a certain learned Count 
of Maldura is said to have written an excellent treatise; and what in 
the world is meant by calling a man’s study his “skekinah ?”’ 
Robin Adair. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
We cannot compliment the author of this story, which does not at all 
maintain the level reached in the last which we read from her pen. 
There are two heroines, one, a “wild Irish girl,” whose wooing and 
wedding furnish some tolerable reading; and the other, drawn after 
the model of Elaine, a young lady who loves a very indifferent kind 
of Lancelot, in the person of Stephen Adair. In this part of the story 
we see nothing to admire. There are one or two vigorous sketches of 
the hunting-field,—a strong point, if we remember aright, in the 
author's last book. j 

All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
M.A., late Rector of Eversley. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—These 
Sermons differ so little in thought and style from others by the same 
writer already published, that they require no lengthy criticism. 
Canon Kingsley made no contribution to theology so important as 
the witness which he bore (and which no preacher has borne more 
emphatically), that theology is nothing, except as it bears upon the 
every-day life of ordinary men and women. The last sermon in the 
volume, on “The Rich and the Poor,” is very characteristic of the 
writer, and deserves thoughtful attention. His interpretation of the 
parable of the “Unjust Steward” we cannot agree with. He sug- 
gests that the steward, in his orders to his lord’s debtors, was setting 
a past wrong right, and making reparation instead of being guilty of 
fresh fraud. We cannot see that the more obvious interpretation 
involves, on the part of the speaker, any approval of a dishonest act. 





We have an elegant little edition of Tales from Shakespeare, by 
Charles and Mary Lamb; edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. 
Alfred Ainger, M.A. (Maecmillan.) Mr. Ainger’s introduction is excel- 
lent. Among other things, it sets forth clearly what probably few 
readers of the book are quite aware of,—the several shares which 
Charles Lamb and his sister had in the work. Charles wrote all the 
tragedies, his sister furnished the remainder of the twenty tales. For 
the whole they received the sum of sixty guineas, with no contingent 
benefit from editions to come. The “publisher’’ got the better of 
the “author” here, as indeed he mostly does, when he comes to 
needy people and offers £5 down, in lieu of £25 in two years to 
come. The introduction also contains some very sensible criticism. 
Mrs. Loftie republishes from the Saturday Review, XLVI., 
Social Twitters (Macmillan), all of them readable, some of them 
excellent, among these latter, “Mrs. Leo Hunter's Husband” 
being noticeable. How good this is !—“ Mrs. Hunter knows that all 
men have their little weaknesses, and endeavours to find out what 
they are. The Radical essayist is hooked by an invitation to meet an 
Earl. The German pianist cannot resist venison. The new R.A. is a 
flirt, and Miss Leo Hunter is beautiful. The great MacPherson 
cannot find good Scotch whisky in London,—Mr. Leo Hunter has it 
from a private still in the Highlands. The interpreter of hicroglyphics 
sings sentimental songs, but only at the Hunters’ is he pressed to do 
so. The eminent Calvinist from North America is caught by a quiet 
game at whist; the immortal poet, by a pinch of snuff; the great 
moralist, by the loan of a sovereign.” 

Phebe’s Fortune. By Mrs. Robert O'Reilly. 3 vols. (Strahan.) 
—This is a story which is, in every way, good to read. The author 
may be charged, indeed, with an unpractical optimism. But optimism 
is, after all, the best working faith that we can have. If we see the 
most hopeless of characters touched by the influence of better 
things, we have the suggestion of a hope that cannot, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, do harm, may, on the contrary, do the greatest 
good. There is something really beautiful about the faith in the irre- 
sistible power of unselfishness and goodness which this story sets forth. 
At the same time, there is consummate good-sense in the way in which 
the working of this power is described. There are no instantaneous 
changes or miraculous transformations. The two Phcebes, who 
may be called the heroines of the story, are as unlike to each other 
in the circumstances of their lives as can well be imagined; but 
they are alike in their truth and unselfishness, and they do, each 
in her own way, a work in making the world better which no one, 
we should hope, can read about without some profit, no one, we are 
certain, without much pleasure. The only fault that we have to find 
with the book is a purely literary objection to an occasional remin- 
iscence which it suggests, and which we confess to be anything but 
pleasing, of the strained rhetoric which disfigures some of Dickens’s 
later books. It would not be right to conclude this notice without a 
word of praise for the very elegant form in which the publishers have 
brought out this book. The outside is unusually handsome, and it is 
@ positive pleasure to turn over pages of such paper. 
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Egyptian Belief and Modern Thought. By James Bonwick. , ; 
Kegan Paul and Co.)—This is a most interesting book, full of learning 
and ingenuity, but not unfrequently fanciful in its Conjectures and 
arbitrary in its statements. Many of Mr. Bonwick’s readers wil] be 
able to check him when he wanders into other than Egyptian fields 
Even those who do not believe in the myth of the “pure and primi. 
tive Christianity of the first three centuries,” will scarcely concede that 
these centuries produced more and greater corruptions of Christianit 
than the fifteen which followed; while the idea that the festivals of 
Christmas and Easter were fixed by the lingering traditions of Sun. 
worship is fanciful in the extreme. There were fierce contro. 
versies about the time of Easter, but neither Quartodecimang 
nor any other of the heterodox used against their opponents 
what would have been the most cogent of arguments. Qn 
Egyptian matters, Mr. Bonwick propounds views which will doubt. 
less be controverted. It may be doubted, for instance, whether he 
has not missed on p. 229 one at least of the meanings of the Pig, 
i.e., in offerings of tithes. Generally he is somewhat disposed to make 
things square. But as no one will fail to find the book full of informa. 
tion and entertainment, so none, we believe, will, to any serious extent, 
invalidate its statements. Among the most interesting chapters is that 
on the “ Egyptian Bible,’’ and those which point at the extraordinary 
analogies between Egyptian belief and Christian doctrine. We must 
conclude with one extract relating to this latter subject :—*The 
cakes of Isis were, like the cakes of Osiris, of a round shape, They 
were placed upon the altar. Gliddon writes that they were ‘ identical] 
in shape with the consecrated cake of the Roman and Eastern 
Churches.’ Melville assures us, ‘The Egyptians marked this holy 
bread with St. Andrew’s cross.’ The Presence bread was broken 
before being distributed by the priests to the people, and was supposed 
to become the flesh and blood of the Deity. The miracle was wrought 
by the hand of the officiating priest, who blessed the food. Singularly 
enongh, the mark of that action is still to be seen in specimens re- 
maining in Egypt, for Rougé tells us ‘the bread-offerings bear the 
imprint of the fingers, the mark of consecration.’’? To make the 
analogy complete, these cakes used to be taken to persons unable to be 
present at the ceremony. 

The House by the Works. By the Author of “Occupations of a 
Retired Life.’’ 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)—We do not remember 
any one of Mr. Garrett’s books that we have liked better than this. 
He deals with life as it really is, and does not seek to throw any false 
gloss about it, yet contrives that even out of its darkness should come 
some very true and noble lessons. Lydia Calderwood is no mere 
creature of the imagination. Her story is one that occurs in real life 
over and over again; and it is a very wholesome thing to have it told 
without any kind of false sentimentality. Weak women, led into sin 
by vanity and ill-regulated feeling, are not suddenly transformed 
into saints, and writers who depict such impossibilities do harm 
exactly in proportion to their power. But it is .a task worthy 
of the genuine literary power which Mr. Garrett possesses to 
show how they may be influenced for good, may be taught 
strength and self-constraint, and how the sympathy and friend- 
ship which it is so difficult for the pure to give to such as these 
make the most potent agency for their restoration. We may ex- 
press specially our admiration for the courage with which Mr. 
Garrett has put what we may call the right ending to Lydia’s story. 
It is not at all the sen‘imental ending, but it accords, we believe, with 
the highest morality. After saying this, we may be allowed a word 
of remonstrance against the cruel fate dealt out to the good and 
gentle Lois. We must also find fault with the unmitigated 
blackness of Mr. Garrett’s worldlings. The silliness and selfishness 
of the Pendlebury family must have had some sort of relief, of which 
we should have been glad to be allowed a glimpse. 

Art Embroidery : a Treatise on the Revived Practice of Decorative 
Needlework. By M. 8. Lockwood and E. Glaister. With Nineteen 
Plates, printed in colours by Thomas Crane. (Marcus Ward.)— 
When women come to share all the occupations and professions of 
men, there will be no leisure, it is to be supposed, for fancy work. 
Till that time arrives, it will probably hold its own. The enormous 
works which owed their existence to the unbounded leisure of woman's 
life in earlier days will scarcely be repeated in this busier age. Even 
the last century produced marvels of this kind of industry (such as 
the extraordinary needlework imitations of paintings which are to be 
seen at Rokeby), which this generation is not likely to emulate. Still, 
it is quite true to speak of “decorative needlework” as a “ revived 
practice.” The advance of what is done now-a-days on the gaudy 
and tasteless work of five-and-twenty years ago is very great. This 
book will be very helpful to all who are interested in the subject. 
Sound taste is one of its chief characteristics, especially as shown in 
its dicta on colour, dicta which compare the sober and permanent hues 
of the vegetable dyes with the more brilliant and evanescent mineral 
colours, very much to the disadvantage of the latter. 

The Picture Hymn Roll. (Religious Tract Society.)—A series of 12 
hymns suitable for the nursery or the school-room, appropriately 
illustrated, and mounted so that they can be changed at will, 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 

















Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column..........0o0e000008 £3 10 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0O| Half-Column .... - 11 0 
Quarter-PAge ....ccccccceccerreeeeee 212 6 | Quarter-Column........ccceeeeeeee 017 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- 

Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 

ingdom ... ase ose oo ee oe £1 8 Cue O14 3......0 7 2 
Including postage to any part of America, 
France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 


Quarterly. 





ampton) ... ose ove eee ove wo 110 6......015 3......0 7 8 
Including posttge to india te. (id Brinda "114 8017 4ucn0 8 8 
RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOORCLOTH.— 


Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, Loudon. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—RALEIGH’S QUEER 
»Y DREAM (written by Tifkins Thudd, Esq.), given by Mr. Oscar Hartwell, 
assisted by Misses Verona, Clifford, Russell, and Bailey, at 4 and 9 daily.—The 
ZOOCEPHALIOC TROUPE, a funny and clever illusion.—The ELEC RIC LIGHT, 
by Mr. J. L. King —-REMINISCENCES of NURSERY LIFE, a Series of Funny 
Illustrations of the Lyrics of the Little Folks. —AFGHANISTAN, by Mr. T. 0. 
Hepworth.—CHEMISTRY for CHRISTMAS, by Mr. J. L. King —NOTES on 
NOSES, and those who wear them, by Mr. J. W. Benn, the Blindfold Sketcher. 
—The INEXHAUSTIBLE TUB.—Manufactures of Confectionery by Machinery, 
Fancy Soaps, Card and Circular Printing, Lithography, Glass-working, Carving, 
Psaligraphy, &£c.—Admission ls. Open from 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. 








1879 Edition, now ready, price 50s, elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED KINGDOM: 
a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untit'ed Aristocracy of Great Britain and 





as, Twenty-five Years’ Labour among Friendless & Fallen (Shaw & Co.) 2/5 
Tce (E.), Cousin Sidney, 12mo sesseeee(M. Ward) 2/0 
Viking (The), by M. R., a Novel, cr 8vo. i (S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Walker (R. H.), The Church in the Family, &c., 12mo ...(Rivingtons) 2/0 
Walmsley (Sir J.), Life of, by his Son, 8VO.........00. (Chapman & Hall) 14/0 
Ware Hearts, cr 8vo seevsseee(S. Tinsley) 5/0 


Ireland. By EowaARD WALFORD, M.A., late Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. 
Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs- 
Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their dis- 
posal, the Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 





























ts, P 8, by Xoe, er Svo (S. Tinsley) 5,0 | Residences, Clubs, &c. 
vinleHe? © Novel, 3 wale cr 8vo (Remington) 31/6 London: HARDWICKE and Bour, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
OLLEGE HOME LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, [ YCEUM. — HAMLET, Every 
FOR GIBLS, -_ . “23 and Natural Science wy 4 Evening, 7.30. 
WER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. ships. Nine or more open to Competition at Mid- ane on ae 
awe o> | Summer, 1879; value from £25 to £50 m year, which [_YC2UM HAMLET, Mr. HENRY 
RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT | may be increased from a special fund to £90 a year, 4d IRVING. 





in cases of scholars who require it.—Further par- 
ticulars from the HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY, 
the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ONOGRA MS. — RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Arms, Crests, 
and Addresses. 

STEEL DIES engraved as Gems, from original and 
artistic designs. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES brilliantly illu- 
minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the 
firat style. . 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, 1s per 100 
impressions. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed, for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, all the new patterns of the 
nee oe arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
‘ashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, WEDDING- 
CARDS, and INVITATIONS in every variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PIOCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 


‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LOKD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0., D.O.L. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


TERM will commence on Thursday, May Ist. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.B.A.S., Secretary. — 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 

Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. 

Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECKE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ONDON GRADUATE (B.A. Univ. 
Coll), desires PRIVATE TUTORSHIP, in 
England or Abroad. Preparation for Public Schools 
or University. High reference.—556, “ Daily Post,” 
Birmingham. 


] YCEUM.—OPHELIA, Miss ELLEN 
A TERRY. 











YCEUM.—HAMLET, Every 
3 Evening, 7.30. Box-office open 10 to 5; Carriages 
atll. 


UDDEN MOURNING.— 
kJ Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards to cut 
from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warebouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable 
estimates also given for household mourning at a 
great saving to large or small families. 





for 

GIRLS.—Pupils received at the Half-term, 
Thursday, February 27. Fees, Three, Four, and Four 
and a Half Guineas a Term. For Prospectus and 
further particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


G IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
J Three Scholarships tenable for 3 years, and 
of the value of 80 guineas, £45, and £35 a year respec- 
tively, will be offered for competition at the JUNE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. Information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. ROBERTSON, 31 
Kensington Park Gardens, London, W. 














AY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 








GENTLEWOMAN, who has just 
completed an engagement of four years as 
CHAPERON to two young ladies, wishes for a similar 
position, or one as Housekeeper and Companion, or 
Secretary. She is musical, has lived abroad, and 
speaks and reads French and German, enters with 
interest into what is going on around her, and wishes 
be again. as before, a true and trusted friend and 
helper.—Best references and particulars on applica- 
tion, Address, K. G.,” 97, Robert's Library, 2 Arabella 
Row, Pimlico, 8.W. 
poste dechencantnteal din 


[XPrAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 
INDIA OFFICE, February 21st, 1879. 











FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 
£4,821,000 ; Annual Re 











£220,000 





Existing Assurances 








NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of Reversionary Bonus thereon .....0.000e00e0008 655,000 | A Fund 1,682,695 
Pancidates for sixteen appointments as Surgeon in | Assurance Claims Share Capital, fully subscribed...........0.000. 1,000,000 
et Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in and Bonus Paid. 3,008,000 (Paid-up, £160,000.) 





London in August, 1879. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
pgetber witb information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowar ces of Indian Med‘cal Officers, may be obtained 
OD application at 
Office, London, S.W 

A further notice will be issued when the exact date 
of €xamination has been fixed. 

ALLEN JOHNSON, Colonel, Military Seoretary. 


SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
} ws of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recognised use. (See Government 
Schedules.) 

BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 
division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. 

Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information wil be forwarded on 


application to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


the Military Department, India 
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Vol. I., demy 8vo, 550 pp., price 15s, now ready, to be completed in Three Vols. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS 


DYNASTY and the REFORMATION PERIOD. 


“TIME UNVEILS ALL TRUTH.” 

“Mr, Burke utterly demolishes many of Mr. Froude’s theories, and in a manver 
so systematic and so well justified by the authorities to which he refers, that he 
does not seem to have a leg to stand on. In every instance Mr. Burke gives his 
reference to State papers or other records, with an exactitude that proves an 
astonishing amount of research. And yet the greatest charm of this fascinating 


HODGES’ 


————_____ 


N E W LIST. 


By the Rev. T. W. MOSSMAN, B.A. Oxon. 
NEW and IMPORTANT WORK. 


A TRANSLATION into ENGLISH of the 


GREAT COMMENTARY upon the HOLY SCRIPTURE 

a LAPIDE. St. Matthew's Gospel. Vols. I. and IL, demp So Tag eNELIUS 

ready. Vol. IIL, completing SS. Matthew and Mark's Gospel, in the pan 
“A very mine of research and exegetical learning of the rarest kind."— Standard, 
“It is one of those few ‘ books which are books,’ an unfailing magazine of jn. 





of the TUDOR 


By S. HUBERT BURKE. 


i i y i re like a romance than a 
volume is in the brightness of the style, for it reads more struction and devotion of the profoundest views of holy Scripture and t¢ 


history.”"—Land and Water. 


general, and one of the most valuable and important recently issued frosty 


“Mr. Burke has drawn his information from the ultimate sources, and has, press."——Church Review. 


thereby, been able to avoid and correct the errors of previous writers, and in 
particular he is very successful in demolition of Mr. Froude's theories."—Zxraminer. 


“The book is as amusing as many novels, and may 
research,”—TZhe Week. 


“ As embodying the result of much original research and patient investigation of 
official and State papers, these ‘ Historical Portraits ' make a distinct and valuable 
addition to our knowledge of a memorable period.”—Daily Chronicle. 

« Following Mr. Brewer, Mr. Burke presents a very favourable sketch of Wolsey's 


‘Reads like an original composition rather than a translation. We congratulate 


awaken & desire for further ptt thy ery result of his work; he has conferred a real boon upon English 





“Tt is the production of a well-informed mind, always active and yi 
A world-historical work, and well deserves translating and reprinting” "Ween 


dially commend it to our readers.”—Zaglish Independent. 


“ The translation is good, the sense is rendered truthfully, and in good English: 
> 


character. And as far as his foreign policy is c »ncerned, it is difficult to estimate | the sentences are terse and vigorous,” —TZubiet. 


his services too highly, for in a singularly complicated epoch he asserted man- 
fully the dignity of his country, while labouring incessantly for the maintenance 


of peace.”"—Pall Mal! Gazette. 


“ The portraits exhibit original research, and present the history of a very im- 
portant period of our annals in an attractive and convenient form."—Daily ews. 


By the Rev. 8S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


The LIVES of the SAINTS. 


Work is now complete, in 15 vols. crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
bevelled boards, with Frontispiece, price £5 53; single volumes may be had 


separately, price 7s each. 


‘* He tells the most graceful legends in a style equally graceful and fascinating, 


By the Rev. W. MICHELL, M.A., 
Inspector of Schools for the Diocese of Bath and Wells. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Comment 


on the Four Gospels. Containing the Narrative of our blesse t 
and Ministry. Dedicated by permission to the Rev. Canon ae 
D.C.L., &. 3 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6deach. Fourth Thousand. °  ” 


This important 


“It is what it calls itself,—a really ‘Plain Commentary on the Four , 
It avoids the common faults of diffuseness and vagueness, and gives real ex; 


and with a distinctiveness and elaboration of minute details which show plainly | tion, followed by real, practical application ; and though the words are plain and 
that he isa consummate master of the poetic art. He has accomplished a most | the sentences short, the teaching is high and spiritual.”"—@uardian, 


arduous task most successfully.”—7Zimes. 


“There is real life and colour in the biographies, as well as what to many per- 


ill be of , fall ref horities, and full iof - \xT . ° 
tion as to those incidents in their history which bave been represented in painting | REFLECTIONS delivered during MID-DAY 


or sculpture, or which have led to the conventional symbols appropriated to 
them. It isa book with which every ecclesiastical library ought to be supplied.” 


—Literary Churchman. 


“ It is a glorious collection, and the manner of telling the legends is delightful.” 


—Monthly Packet. 


PRIESTCRAFT and PROGRESS. 


CELEBRATIONS of HOLY COMMUNION in the CHURCH of ST. MARY. 
LE-STRAND. By ALFRED BOWEN Evans, D.D., late Rector. Crown 8r0, fe. 


“ These ‘ Reflections,’ quite apart from their value as original and suggestive 
contributious to the store of our constructive theology, will be found far more 
useful to an ordinary preacher than any of the ready-made preaching matter 
Lectures which is now offered in such profusion. Let a man before preparing his own 

sermon sit down and carefully and slowly read through one of them, and he will 








and Sermons by STEWART D. HEADLAM, B.A., late Curate of Bethnal Green. | certainly derive a lesson in method and instruction how to reflect, from true 


Price 28 6d. 


‘“* We earnestly commend these sermons to the notice of the clergy."—John Bull. | Gazette. 


{Just ready. | master of the science, which he could not easily learn elsewhere."—Zeclesiastical 


JOHN HODGES, 24 King William Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 





SEVENTEEN FACTS 
ABOUT THE 
OULRE PSBOCPrEAR TY 
AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
(Limited.) 

1. The Company has Estates of the value of £540,283 
10s 0d, wholly unencumbered, with the exception of 
a temporary loan from the Bankers of £40,000, for the 
purpose of avoiding a loss of interest in the comple- 


tion of purchases of estates; and about £7,000 of 


Deposits, received from Shareholders and others. 

2. The whole of the Estates, which have been 
selected with great care, are well let, and very little 
loss of rent is sustained. 

3. In many instances, estates have been sold for 
amounts leaving a considerable profit to the Com- 


any. 
. 4. The Company's Rental is constantly increasing. 

5. The Estates yielded a net interest last year at the 
rate of nearly 7} per cent. These estates comprise 
many excellent and improving properties, in good 
situations. 

6. Great attention is paid to the sanitary condition 
of the Company's properties. 


7. Tenants of the Company who desire to become | 


purchasers of the premises they occupy have every 
reasonable assistance afforded by the Directors. 
8. The rate of interest paid to Shareholders was 


during the first year 5 per cent., during the second | 
year 54 per cent., and during the third year 6 per | 


cent, There is every probability that at the com- 
mencement of the fourth year this rate will be again 
advanced, 

9. The Company buys, sells, and manages metro- 
politan house property; and persons wishing to buy, 
sell, or have properties managed, it is believed, will 
do well to consult the Secretary of the Company, with- 
out involving themselves in any expense by so doing. 

10. The enormous area of Metropolitan House 
Property presents to the Company one of the safest 
and most profitable flelds of investment now known. 

11. The Shares of the Company involve no risk, nor 
is there the possibility of ultimate liability to the 
Shareholders of any kind, the whole of the capital 
being invested in metropolitan house property, and 
yielding an increasing remunerative income, witb 
fair prospects of continual improvement. 


12. The fifth issue of Shares, at £4 premium, is com- | 


pleted, and the Sixth issue, at £5 per share premium, 
is in course of allotment. 

13. The Company thus affords one of the safest and 
most profitable investments the capitalist can seek, so 
that the artisans’ dwellings question is solved on 
purely commercial principles, without charitable 
grant or obligation of any kind to working-men, and 
by a method which promotes the well-being of that 
important class to the utmost. 

14. Persons applying for the Shares of the Company 
not only secure its present benefits, but, as at the 
commencement of each additional issue the Directors 
fix such a premium as will place on a fair level new 
and old shareholders, and interest on the shares con- 
tinues to increase, their investments will prospectively 
become more and more beneficial; while the continual 
growth of the metropolis, and the addition of 50,000 
inhabitants a year to its population, render it difficult 
to conceive of circumstances which would impair the 


| , | 

value of the Company's property, as in many other | ] T 

| classes of investment. d y TL I TAM einen U RTO N, 

| 15. An early application should be made for Shares, “ “ aan meas iets 

|as the first half of the Capital of the Company is HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

| already allotted. | SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 

16. It is not possible for there to bearunonthe | troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 

| funds of the Company, as in a Bank or a Building | when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to 

| Society. | silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 

| 17. For further information, apply by letter or per- | ornamentally, as by no test can it be dis 

| sonally to the Secretary, who, on receipt of a letter, | from silver. With ordinary usage, this quality will 

ps — rey yd jm ome neeene by a form | wear twenty years. 

| of application for the Company's Shares. Best Quality, strongly Fiddle or Bead or or 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, . — aioe. Tnvosd. Sea 














JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

79 PALL MALL. 

| For LIVEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 

Accumulated Funds ........ssesseseereeeee £3,083,281 Dessert, 17s. Tea Spoons, 12% 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 TEA and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated, from £3 15 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at |to £21. Dish Covers, from £9 to £24 the set of four. 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post | Corner Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of four; 

free. Warmere, £7 28 6d to £15 158; Biscuit Boxes, 14st 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuaryand Secretary. | £5 10s; Cruet Frames, from 21s to £10 10s. 


| 

| Sena UME aston ear 

| ‘ SATS NTT f 1 | by the patent process. 

| acmpecne OCCUR DAILY!! S. BURTON, Genenl 
| 


. 1 
92 Cannon Street, City, E.0. | 19 Table Forks..essceseee £1 10 0.4.2 1 0.2 5 0 
aoe # os | 12 Table Spoons 110 0...2 1 0.2 5 6 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA,— | 12 Dessert Forks 1 2 0..1 9 O.L1L 0 
| Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. Head | 12 Dessert Spoon 1 2 0.1 9 0..1 11 0 
Office—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. Paid-up | 12 Tea Spoons ... - O14 0...1 0 0.1 2 6 
Capital, £625,000; Reserve Fund, £200,000. DEPOSITS | 6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...0 12 0.018 6 
received for twelve months at 5 per cent. per annum, | 2 Sauce Ladles ....0... 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 
| WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, General Manager. 1 Gravy Spoon .........++ - 060.068 0890 
2 os Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0.0 4 0.0 4 : 
| TNTX F TRTICR 1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 
DJHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | ; pir cr sugar Tongs... 0 2 62.0 3 6.0 40 
| Street, and Charing Uross, London. : + 7, * 
| ESTABLISHED 1782 1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6.1 3 6.1 46 
| Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. ; ny oo : ; 4 R 25 . 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 1 Sugar Sifter... 0 8 0.0 4 0.0 40 


Total.......00 seeee£8 19 3...11 19 6...13 06 

An OAK CHEST, to contain the above, and 
pumber of knives, &c., £2 15s. A second q of 
Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s per de 


it 





saat \ JILLIAM 

Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment 0 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, Co! 
| 850 Iliustrations, with Prices, post free. 


| [JOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT ani 
PILLS need only a single trial to make knowa 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
| The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
| Company. 
] 
| 
| 





The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. i . 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. | their capabilities. No outside sore or inward 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. mation can long withstand the cooling, purifying, and 
A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a | healing influences exerted by these twin Me 
| Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be | Bo the mischief recent or chronic, great or before 
secured at Moderate Premiums. painful or simply annoying, it will succumb 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE the curative virtues of these noble remedies, 
YEARS’ STANDING. jcan be rightly applied by any person who ae 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. | tively read their accompanying directions, whic 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local | propounde d in the plainest language, void of tec To 
Agents, or | terms, and printed in the most legible characters. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. | the man of business, confined to his counting hon 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. | and harassed by engagements, these Pills are —- 
een a | Me Jer ee. Se oe ee addicted to 
A [ H. —HO [ MIN E RAL W A’ TERS | living, they are peerless, ee 
and unequalled BATHS, efficacious in RHEU- | — a > — ——— S— 
| MATISM and GoU [. Literary, Artistic, and general | oe ETY for STREET DOORS. 
| Society. The Victoria Park, Theatre, and Public CHUBB'S PATENT LATCHES, with ates 
Rooms are constantly open. Great educational | neat keys. Patent Fire and Thief-Resisting t J 
advantages. Excellent shops and market. For infor- | sizes. Cash and Deed Boxes. Price list ot ee 
| mation, apply to Mr. W. H. SIMMS, 31 Gay Street, | CHUBB and SN, 128 Queen Victoria Mall " 
Bath. | Paul's, E.C., and 68 St. James's Street, Pall Ma 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

[CESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 
My Dear StR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
straction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


is Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
@. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


¢c RAM E R’S 
PIANETTES 


THREE KINDS :— 





of 57 





ARE OF 


The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble a 25 to 34 gs. 


Do., with reverberating brass bridge ... ia on ave 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique Trichord throughout ... ead _ - ee 50 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and darability 
of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had ouly of 


J. BCRAMER and CO., 
201 Regent Street; 46 Moorgate Strect; 35 Church Street, Liverpool ; 


Attheir Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Edinburgh; and of the principal Music-sellers 
throughout the country. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wat LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU- 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE ard OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 





BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 





STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Slow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 
oremall areas with close fire. 

PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open or 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 

PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 
fire, ascending or descending flue. 


DB. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 
n. 





PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED. 


FREDK. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 








KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
| DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
Label being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also in 
Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


LL 


WHISKY. 


- 








BEST 
BIRD’S EYE 


lie 








LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR To SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Karon 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish, soup, &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
ttles, 6d, 1s, and 28 each. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
of THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 

ackets ; 6d, Is, 28, and 5s tins. 
repared by GOODALL BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 

Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2a 3d per bottle. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Tt Delicious to Plum Pudding. ; 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
J Delicious to Jam Tarts. wi 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
a Delicious to Stewed Rice. — : a 
VOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. : sac 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
LT Delicious to all kinds of Puddings ee 
VOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
A 2 Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 
NOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
TFT Delicious to everything. ue 
YOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious alone. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally as a useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and Is each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
White- Horse Street, Leeds. 








ISSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
i largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices,t Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 





RAIN WORK is undoubtedly far 
more exhausting than bodily labour. Great 
thinkers.and persons burdened with cares, have 
the most need of those sustaining and restorative 
agents so mercifully supplied in the vegetable 
world, which, wisely used, go far to support the 
powers of nature. Dr. T. Lauder Brunton says 
in the Contemporary Review :—*The late Lord 
Derby, when translating Homer, was accustomed 
toeat BRANDIED CHerktiks;” and Dr. Albert J. 
Bernays says :—** If | come home after any worry, 
I shali never hesitate to set myself right by taking 
my favourite and perfect remedy, five or six 
Brandied Cherries. In three or fur minutes I 
find myself wonderfully soothed and quieted, and 
I have never experienced any ill effects.” The 
essence and virtue ot the Morella Cherry in a 
covecentrated form, combined with the finest 
Cognac, is now to be found in that well known 
and delicious Liqueur “GRANT'S MORELLA 
CHERRY BRANDY.’ which. taken alone or with 
water, produces in a greatly increased degree all 
those good effects above described. The Liqueur 
may be procured through any Wine Merchant, at 
all Bars and Restauraut~, and of the Manufacturer, 
THOMAS GRANT, Distiller, Maidstone, 


GOLD MFDAL. PARIS. 7 

4 HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of » Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspon tent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed pure Cocux only. deprived of the super- 











fluous oil. Sold in pack: ud tins, 
GOLD © BA’. PARIS. 
WRY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE i EP AKED COCOA, 


“A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard, 

“No more delicious, refreshing, nourisbing, and 

wholesome beverage his ever been manufactured. '— 
Morning Post. 

REMARKABLE, V .}\¥ REMARKABLE 

INDLED, «tr EY FECTS of 

AMPLOUGH's PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing » «¢ ( .1ing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases » sl oat, refreshing, and in- 





Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


vigorating to the coms)! Sold by Chemists. 
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New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s 6d each. 

Now ready, in Oae Volume, crown 8vo 3s 6d. 
With Illustrations by the Author, T. R. Macquorp, 
and J. P. ATKINSON. 

ARIS SKETCH-BOOK; LITTLE 
TRAVELS and ROADSIDE SKETCHES. 
London: Smit, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 231. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MARCH. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 


CONTENTS. 

MADEMOISELLE DF MerRsAc. (With an Illustration.) 
—Chap. 6. Madame de Trémonville’s Dance.—7. 
Barrington studies the Picturesque. 

Howrs iN A Liprary —No. XX. Godwin and Sheliey. 

JeRnomE BONGRAND'S Hegesy. A Tale about Priests. 

THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENGLISH CHRISTIAN NAME, 

A CREMATION IN CHINA. 

ANTINOUS.—Part Il. By J. A. Symonds. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
40. The Effect of Good-fortune: Law.—4l. The 
Effect of Good fortune; in a Higher Sphere.—42. 
‘+e Till Friday.” 

London: Suir, Ever, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 

| ieaieeteaded MAGAZINE, 


No. CXT., MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 






MAURITIUS. 
A SECOND PORTFOLIO OF ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS. 
WaALter BAGEHOT. 
LAND TITLES AND TRANSFER. 
WHITE OF SELBORNE, 
SKELETON City. , 
TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 
A WeEstT-EnpD Post. 
REALITIES OF BENGALI LIFE. 
METASTASIO AND THE OPERA OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CentTury.—Part I. 
THE “ HAMLET” DIFFICULTY. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 
“Good and suggestive in a very high degree.’— 
Literary Churchman. 
Edited by Rev. S. Cox.—Monthly, 1s, post free. 


—" EA POSITOR. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
1. THE LETTER AND THE Spirit. By Rev. R. E. 
Bartlett, M.A. 
STuvies IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST.—12. THE LATER 
MIRACLES By Rev. Principal A.M Fairbairn D.D. 
. VARIOUS READINGSIN THE EPISTLETO THE ROMANS, 
By the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D, 
. THE ATONEMENT.—An Illustration. By S. E. C. T. 
. Brier Notices. By the Editor. 1. BrisHop 
ELiicotr’s COMMENTARY. 2. Revuss’s BisBie. 3. 
FAUSSET'S CYCLOP-EDIA. 4. HAMARTIA, &c, 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


ad 


i) 


o 





Monthly, price Half-2-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 

BELIEF IN CHRIST: ITS RELATION TO MIRACLES AND 
TO EVOLUTION. By the Rev. J. LI. Davies. 

THE ANOMALY OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Vernon 
Lee. 

NEW PLANETS NEAR THE SUN. By R. A. Proctor. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT IN TOWNS. By J. A. Picton. 

THE POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF WOMENIN ANCIENT 
ATHENS. By James Donaldson, LL.D. 

CONFESSION: ITS SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL ASPECTS. 
By George Cowell, F.R.C.S. 

Ancient Ecyrt.—lil. By R. Stuart Poole, Corr. 
Inst. France. 

Tue DUKE OF ARGYLL's HIsTORY OF THE EASTERN 
QvESTION. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl. 

THE NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. By 
Jorephine E. Butler. 

GREEK AND LATIN: THEIR PLACE IN MODERN Ebv- 
CATION :—]. On a Radical Reform in Teaching the 
Class‘cal Languages. By Professor J. S. Blackie.— 


2. On the Worth of a Classical Education. By Pro- 
fessor Bovamy Price. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES. By the Rev. 


Prebendary J. Davies, M.A., Professor E. H. Palmer, 
M.A., and Mutthew Browne. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


T HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


for MARCH, 1879, price 2s 61. 

THE PLACE OF WILL IN EVOLUTION. By Rev. T. W. 
Fowle, Rector of Islip. 

THe Drink DiFFicuLty. By Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Bart., M.P. 

ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. By W. Holman Hunt. 

PsycCHOMETRIC Facts. By Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

A GRAVE PERPLEXITY BEFORE US. By W. R. Greg. 

THE BANKRUPTCY OF INDIA. By H. M. Hyndmin. 

On EPITHETS OF MOVEMENT IN HOMER. By the Right 
Hon. W. FE. Gladatone, M.P. 

Tue MEANING OF LiFe. By Professor St. George 
Mivart 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE PURE SCIENCES. 
VERSAL STATEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. 
W. K. Clifford. 

Is INSANITY INCREASING? By Dr. 
Granville. 

BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION. 
R. Grenfell. 

Tue Evits or “ Precework.” By W. Lattimer. 

Tue Causes OF THE ZULU Wak. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Blachford. 

C. KEGAN PAvt and Co., London. 


HUBB’S FIRE and _ THIEF- 
RESISTING SAFES, steel-plated, and with their 
SS , bolte, are the most secure. Chubb's 
‘atent Latches and Locks fur all purposes. Cash and 
Deed Boxes. 


Ill. THe UNt- 
By Professor 


J. Mortimer- 


By Henry 


Price I'st sent free.—CHUBB and SON, 


128 Queen Victoria Street, St, Paul's, E.C., and 6s 
St. Jumes’s Street, Pall Mall, 








Now ready. 


K ELLY’S HANDBOOK tothe UPPER 
TEN THOUSAND, for 1879. Price 12s. 


AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE- 
a BOOK, for 1879. Price 42. 
London: KELLY and Co., 51 Great Queen Street. 
Lincvln's Inn Fields, W.°.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 
Co.; and all Booksellers. 





Octavo, 616 pages, double columns, cloth, price 16s, 
OMPENDIUM of IRISH BIO- 
GRAPHY. By ALFRED WEBB. 

* We welcome this compendium...... of fascinating 
reading."—Academy. ‘A t-oroughly usefal book.”— 
Notes and Queries. “ Written with remarkable fairness 
eoseod evidently the result of long and conscientious 
labour...... the style is clear and effective...... alike solid 
and entertaining. ’"—Spectator. 

Dublin: H. M. GIL and Son, Sackville Street. 


20,000 WORDS that have a TALE to TELL. 
Seventh and cheap Edition, 1,000 pages, 7s 6d. 
I ICTIONARY of PHRASE and 

, FABLE. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Giving 
the Derivation, Source, or Origin of about 20,000 
Common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a 
Tale to Tell. 

“A reaily usefal volume.”—D tily Telegr tph. 

* It is invaluable for reference, and it is interesting 
to read.”"—Birmingham Daily Post. 

CAS ELL, PETTER, and GALPIN: London, Paris, and 
New York. 


Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Robert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MiTrcHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CON DIMEN 'S.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (!ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, Loudon, S.E. 


E ARVEY’S SAUCE.—C AUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
so many years, signed, * Evizabeth Lazenby.” 
THOMPSON AND CAPPER’S 
ENTIFRICE WATER 
preserves and whiteus the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physic'ans and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public 
Sold in 1s Gd, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, aud 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 





a 
THE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM —WATCHRg 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE, 
pn nn A PRINCIPLE. 

$ AL in CONS 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. SROOTIOE, 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICK. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN Loypoy 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES: IN siLvn 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD Cagpe 
FROM £8 8s. Price List & PAuPHiets Post Ferg 
67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 


James’s Hall). 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PEyg 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world, 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


ee 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES oF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON'’s 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


NURSERY, THE  SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE. 











THE 





In conseq uence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
_4_ which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
aud PERRINS bave adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
\ JORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine, Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Cudsse 
and BLACKWELL, London, aud Export Oilmen geuer- 
=. Ketail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 





BROOK’S 


SEWING 


COT TONS. 





PATENT GLACE THREAD. 


CROCHET AND TATTING 
COTTON. 





Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Medal 





LIST OF AWARDS. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, is7s. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


ONLY PRIZE MepaL, London, 1851. | 

Only First-Claes Prize Medal, 

Paris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
and Award, Philadelphia, | 
1876, for Variety and General 

Excellence. 





| EMBROIDERY Ccorm0y. 





Of all Drapers 
| Throughout the World. 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


———— 





“OF THE NICEST & MOST CAREFUL MANUFACTURE,’ 


Says MR. 


In the Journal of 


PEARS’ 


ERASMUS WILSON, 


Cutaneous Medicine, when speaking of 


TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


WHICH IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellingto® 


Street, Strand. 
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_ 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 





Tn 8 vols., at all Libraries. 


yIX EN: 


THE NEW 


NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &e. 





A'S GREAT WORK on LONDON. 
cloth gilt, 3s 6d, Illustrated 
3s Gay ‘whole-page Engravings, from Designs by 
— Seas the most attractive description 
wpe hears of the day and night in London ever 
published, and the cheapest. 


qWIcE ROUND THE CLOCK. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


yr.G. A. SAL 
this day, price 2s 6d ; 


| POPULAR NOVELS EDITED BY MISS BRADDON 
Price 28, picture cover; 2s 6d, cloth gilt. 
1. Put to the Test: a Novel. 
2. Only a Woman: a Novel. 0a Fe. 26. 


3. On Her Majesty's Secret Service. 


[ Ready. 





London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL; and all Booksellers. 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 


MARCH, 1879. No. DOCLXI. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
up THR PInces: A COMEDY. 


ney Part XIL 


Jou CALDIGATE. 
Scots BisHOP. . 

a STEMPORARY LITERATURE.—IV. NOVELISTS. 

Tak GREAT UNLOADED. 

(LIMATE IN THE Levant. 

(QpILLON BARROT IN 1848. 

poetry: THE TWO LIGETS—BITTER-SWEET—AMARI 
ALIQUID. 

Tae ZcLU WAR. 


NEW SERIES. 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” No. 
XI. is published this day, price Is, containing :— 

WHATIDIDATBELGRADE. By CuaRrves LEVER. 

WRECKED OF F THE RIFF COAST. 

DOLLI#, AND THE TWO SMITHS. 

ARAILWAY JOURNEY. 


— 





THE ZULU WAR. 





The TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY. War, 

Witcheraft, Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. 
PRED AYLWARD, Commandant, Transvaal 
»; Captain (late) Lydenburg Volunteer 
8vo. With a Map, 15s. 

“We recommend Mr. Aylward's book to all who 
wish to form a correct idea of the kind of warfare in 
which our troops are now engaged.” — Tne Academy. 

“ Always bright, graphic, and uncommonly clever.” 
=The World. 









AFRICAN TRAVEL. 


A WALK ACROSS AFRICA; or, 
Domestic Scenes from My N.le Journal. By 
James AUGUSTUS GRANT, Captain, H.M.’s Benga! 
Army, Fellow and Gola Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Svo, with Map, 153. 


WHAT LED to the DISCOVERY of 
the NILE SOURCE. By JoHN HANNING SpEKE, 
pen H.M.’s Indian Army. §8vo, with Maps, 
c., 14s, 


JOURNAL of the DISCOVERY of the 
SOURCE of the NILE. By J. H. SPExe, Captain, 
1iM.’s Indian Army. With a Map of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa, by Captain Speke ; numerous 
lijustrations, chiefly from Drawings by Cay trin 
Grant; and Portraits, engraved on Steel, of 
Captains Speke and Grant. Svo, 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





DR. SMILES’ NEW WORK. 
With Portrait an1 50 Illustrations, crown Svo, 12s. 


LIFE OF ROBERT DICK 


(BAKER, OF THURSO), GEOLOGIST AND 
BOTANIST. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. 
Author of the “ Life of a Scotch Naturalist.” 


oe story here told is one of such absorbing in- 
erest that, from the first page to the last, the author 
Sune his reader in deep sympathy with his hero. Mr. 
ro Volume will be a more enduring monument 
k the scientific baker than the obelisk which proudly 
a guard over his grave in the cemetery at Thurso. 
~frofessor RUDLER, in the Acadé my. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


JEW EAST and WEST INDIA 
Sb DOCK HOUSE.—See the BUILDER of this 
Plas oe or by post 44d) for View; also View and 
; of Holborn Infirmary, Higbgife; Lesvent's His- 
Works, Architecture ; German Pottery; Injuries to 
tent mea Question; Barry's Lectures in ful ; Archi- 

ure, Scottish Academy; Pre-Adamite London; 
,~ ry and Tramway Bills; Refinemente of Greek 

+ &c.—46 Catherine Street, and ail Newsmen. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


[HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Theatre Francais in the 
REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. BAILur Cocu- 
RANE, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo, lds. 


“This work will be perused with keen intere:t by 
thousands of readers. It is written in a style singu- 
larly vivid, dramatic, and interesting.“—Court Journal. 


Royal Windsor. By W. Hep- 


WorTH Dixon. Seconpd Epition, Vols. I. and 
8vo, 30s. 
“A yaluable contribution to English history."—Post 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1879. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 48th Edition, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 64d, 
bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Fatal Passion. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “A Thing of 


Beauty,” &e. 3 vols. 
Quaker Cousins. By Mrs. Mac- 


DONELL, Author of “For the King’s Duer,” &e. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. By 


M. C. StreuinG, Author of “A True Man.” 3 vols. 
“A charming novel.”—Scotsman. 


The Last of Her Line. By the 


AvTuor of “St. OLAV8#'s,” &. 3 vole. 
“A wonderfully pleasant story."—Join Bull. 


Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
GeorGR Mac DONALD, LLD. 3 vols. 
“ A capital story.”—Contemporary Review. 





By 








Just published, ia demy 8vo, price 12a. 


FINAL CAUSES. 
By PAUL JANET, 


Member of the Institute, Professor at the Faculté des 
Lettres of Paris. 


Translated by WILLIAM AFFLECK, B.D. 
With Preface by ROBERT FLINT, D.D.. LL.D. 


‘We welcome this book as a most important cor- 
tribution to a question which deeply agitates England 
atthis hour. It is a welcome addition to the works 
which advocate and vindicate the possibility of a 
spiritual philosophy, and in clearness, vigour, and 
depth it has been seldom equalled, and more seldom 
excelled, in philosophical literature...... The translator 
bas rendered the lucid, graceful French of M. Janet 
into clear, fluent, idiomatic English. We trust this 
book will be deeply studied and widely read, fur it 


deserves it.”—Spectator. 





Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Third Edition. 
PPHE SOUL’S WAY to GOD, and other 
Sermons. By the Rev. CHarvLes Bearp, B.A., cf 
Liverpool. Price 2s 6d. 

The PERMANENT and TRANSIENT in RELIGION. 
The Sermon preached at the last Anniversary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM Binns, of Birkenhead. Price 4d. 
Either of thete publications may be bad at the Rooms 
of the Association, 37 Norfolk Street; or they will be 
sent post free to any addrese,on remittance of the 
ig 7y stated by stamps, or P.O. order, payable to Mr. 

. Y. Brace, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


By Rev. VERNON HUTTON, Vicar of Sneinton 
Price 2s, cloth boards; by post, 2s 14d. 
HE MINDof CHRIST. One Hundred 
Outlines of Meditations on the History of the 
Temptation, Passion, and Resurrection. 





en LONGHURST, 30 New Bridge Street, Bl .ckfriars 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, the FOURTH EDITION of Vols. I. ané 
L., demy 8¥o, 12s each, of 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 


By Justin McCartay. 


“Criticism is disarmed before a composition which 
provokes little but approval. This is a really good 
book on a really interesting subject, and words piled 
on words could say no more for it...... Such is the 
effect of its general justice, its breadth of view, and 
its eparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers 
will close these volumes without looking forward with 
_— to the two that are to follow."—Suturday 
Review, 





Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


CAUSES of the AFGHAN WAR: 


being a Selection of the Papers laid before Parlia- 
ment. With a Connecting Narrative and Com- 
ment. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


A MINISTRY of HEALTH By 
BenJaMin Wakp RICHARDSON, M.D., &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MY EXPERIENCES in a LUNATIC 


ASYLUM. Bya Sane Patient. 


“These sketches recount the misery of a sufferer: 
who, weakened in intellect, but not really insane, was 
nearly driven actually mad by bis confinement. What- 
ever his condition of mind may then have been, the 
‘Sane Patient’ now appears to be in fall possession of 
his senses and reasouing powers...... The interest of 
the writer's experience is uadeniable."—Graptic. 





To be ready immediately, crown 8vo. 


PRIMITIVE MANNERS and CUS- 
TOMS. By JAmgs A. Faker. 


MR. BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 
Immediately, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
AN HEIRESS of RED DOG, and other 


Stories. By Barer Haars. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, a New and 
Cheaper Edition of 


The HAUNTED HOTEL, and MY 
LADY'S MONEY. By WiLKige CoLLins. 


OUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, a New and 
Che ceper Edition of 


FRIENDSHIP. By Ouida. 


NEW VOLUME by the AUTHORS of “ READY- 
MONEY MORTIBOY.” 


In the press, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


*TWAS in TRAFALGAR’S BAY, and 


other Stories. By WALTER Besant and Jamus 
Rice. 





cine nit crown 8vo, ste a. 
UNDER ONE ROOF. By James Payn. 


Also in the press, by the same Author, crown 8¥0,- 
cloth extra, 6s, a New and Cheaper Edition of 


LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE PAINTED. 





Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, for MARCH, 


CONTENTS. 
Donna Quixote. By Justin McCarthy. 
by Arthur Hopkius. 

Wuy vo Ws Eat Our Dinner? By Grant Allen. 

A LeGeND OF COLOGN#. By Bret Harte. 

ARTIFIC:AL SOMNAMBULISM. By Richard A. Proctor. 
A Litesaky Fabue. By Austin Dobson. 

Tux Great Revolution IN Pircarkn. By Mark 
By Richard Dowling. 


Twain. 
THe DAUGHTER OF THE Dark. 

QUEEN OF THE Meavow. By Charles Gibbon. Llus- 
trated. 


Illustrated 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 


UNDER WHICH Lorp? By E. Lyon Linton. 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 

CLuus ANv TRaces IN NATURAL History. By Dr. A. 
Wilson, F.K.S.E. 

Free-TRAvDE AND Reciprocity. By Arthur Arnold. 

Hw&ALTH AND R&CKEATION. By Dr. Benjamin W.. 
Richa-dson. 

Sin C. CoLvstREAM. By Du'ton Cook. 

CARDINAL WOLSKY AT Esukr. By Edward Walford. 

BLUEBEARD. By Eruest Vizetelly. 

TaBLs-TaLk. By Sylvauus Urban. 


Illus. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NOTICE.—On FRIDAY NEXT (March 7th), 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


KING’S SECRET. 
DUC DE BROGLIE. 


T H E 
By the 


Being the Secret Correspondence of Louis XV. with his Diplomatic Agents 
From 1752 to 1774. 


Two Vols. demy 8vo, price 24s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Now ready, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 


IRELAND AND THE HOLY SEE 
IN THE MIDDLE-AGES. 
By WILLIS NEVINS. 


THs PLAIN STORY OF THE ZuLU WAR. By the Editor. WILLIAMS and NORGATE. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London: 
First IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW RepusBtic. By Frederic Harrison. HODGES, FOSTER, and FIGGIS, Dublin. . 
CHAPTERS ON SOCIALISM.—II. By John Stuart Mill. ——__—_—_— - <ancnansinreneicesne 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF AMERICAN COMPETITION. By E. Atkinson. A. E.L 

THOMAS PAINE. By M. D. Conway. — r eS 

A Farr Day's Wages For A Farr Day's Work. By L. H. Courtney, M.P. RABIA, EGYPT, INDIA. A N ari ativ e€ of Travel, By 
THe LIBERAL PARTY AND THE FARMERS. By W. E. Bear. ISABEL BuRTON, Author of ‘Inner Life in Syria.” With 15 Iustratiogs 
BLACK AND WHITE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. By Sir G. Campbell, M.P. and Two Route Maps. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, 16s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 


MARCH. 





THE URGENCY OF BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION. This day. 
HOMES AnD Forsten Arvains. I IFE of LORD BEACONSFIELD. By T. P. O’Coyyor, 
A M.A. Crown 8vo,700 pages, cloth, 10s 6d. 


WILLIAM MULLAN and Son, London and Belfast. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, for MARCH, 


price One Shilling, containing the New Serial Story, “ PROBATION,” com- 
menced in January. 


EBENEZER. By the Author of “The 


Breitmann Ballads.” See February and March, TEMPLE BAR. 


‘AULD ROBIN GRAY. By the Author of 


“Dolly: a Pastoral.” This Story is told in the February and March Numbers 
of TEMPLE BAR, price One Shilling each. 


MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 


BRITISH CYPRUS 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. (This day. 


OUR NEW PROTECTORATE. 
By J. C. McCOAN. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo. {This day. 

















IMPERIAL INDIA. By Vat Prinser. Con- The WRAITH of BARNJUM. See TEMPLE 


taining numerous Illustrations, made during a Tour to the Courts of the - 7" san 
Principal Rajahs and Princes of India. Demy 8vo, 21s. BAR, for March, price One Shilling. 


The LIFE of Sir JOSHUA WALMSLEY. By 


his Son, HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY. With Portrait, demy S8vo, 14s. Price 7d. 


‘\HAMBERS’S JOURNAL, for MARCH 
GLASS. By Atexanper Nessirt. Illustrated. C 


Large crown 8vo, 2s 6d. Forming a New Volume of the South-Kensington 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








Curiosities of the Peerage. By W. The Yorkshire Penny-Bank. 





. Chambers. More about Electricity. 
Ast Handbooks. The Story of the Civil Service ** Writers.” Chasing Slavers. 
The Adventures of a Lady-Help. German Heroes, By W. 
AT m * Flat-Fishes. The Bone-Setter’s Mystery. By W. 
SOUTH AF RICA. By A NTHONY Tro LLOPE. | Yorkshire Oddities. Chambers. 
2 vols. large crown 8yo, with Maps. Fourth Edition, 30s. Seeming Oddities in Nature. By W. Within an Ace of Death. 
Chambers. Minor Plunderings & la Mode. 





Experiences of a Bow-Street Runner. 

The Month : Science and Arts. 

How we Came by our Pet Blackbird. 
| Three Poetical Pieces. 


Sketches in the Himalaya. 
CAMP LIFE and SPORT in SOUTH AFRICA. | Events that Never Happenea 
With Episodes in Kaffir Warfare. By Captain T. J. Lucas, late Cape Mounted | Dust as an Explosive. 
Rifles. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 12s. Sleep—Sleeplessness. 
YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 


By JOHN B. HARWOOD, Author of “ Helena, Lady Harrowgate,” &c. 
Chapters VII.-XI. 





NEW NOVELS. W. and B.C srs, Lond d Edinburgh 
YOUTH on the PROW. B 2 Lad P W OD. ya — a e - é ° /HAMBERS, ondon an Ldinburg: _———— 
at , yey mean | PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on al! Orders over 20s. 
BLUE and GREEN; or, the Gift of God: a 


The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
Romance of Old Constantinople. By Sir Henry PorTrinGer, Bart. 3 yols. | 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
HILDA WALDERMERE. 


« Manufactured and Supplied only by 
MORGAN. 3 vols. 











‘PARTRIDGE & COOPER 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

| DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 

| Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 

SOON SECIS to the CONS. | SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


The PRODIGAL DAUGHTER: a Story of An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 


Female Prison Life. By MARK Hope. 3 vols. Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. a0 
“If this book is by a new writer, it will make his reputation at once......In any | 192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, &®. 
case, here is one of the most powerful novels which have seen the light for a very i 


long time past...... We can only end this indequate review as we began it, by saying | H E A L A N D ~ ( ) N 


that there has been no novel equal to ‘The Prodigal Daughter’ in power and | 
HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


By SypNey 








interest for many a long day.” — Week. 
Yr > Ty 7 
FURNITURE. 
plicated plot. Whether the work of a novices or of a practised hand, it is certainly | 


“The SS the novel are the simple directness of its style, the | 
power and insight revealed in the creation and analysis of the personages, and the | 

BEDROOM 
one of the most noteworthy fictions published for some time past.”"—Scotsman, | _ HEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and eames 
February 20th. | Furniture, with Price-list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


constructive skill shown in the management and elaboration of a necessarily com- | 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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"= 
Monruiy Parts, 2s 6d each; YEARLY VotumeEs, £1 11s 6d. 
T H E A RT JOURNA L. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood. 
The increasing Sale of the Art Journat affords the Publishers gratifying evidence that their efforts to mect the wishes and tastes of the 
z, students, and general lovers of Art have been duly appreciated. 
pre tienulated by this result, they have determined to use every endeavour to render the Volume for the year 1879 as beautiful and 
ssteresting as any of its predecessors. 
" Engravings of Pictures by the following and other eminent British and Foreign Artists are being finely executed on Steel, and will appear 
p se — 
in due COTTAGE, RA. l J. E. HODGSON, A.R.A. OC. G. LAWSON. J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 
J D. ORITTENDEN. H. HOFMAN. B. W. LEADER. ANTONIO PAOLETTL 
; DELOBBE. FRANK HOLL. J. D. LINTON. R. T. PRITCHETT. 
’ DESTREEZ. ALEX. JOHNSTON. SEYMOUR LUCAS. T. M. ROOKE. 
FISK. A. B. JOY. MACLEAN, ARY SCHEFFER. 
FORTUNY. P. KORLE. D. MACLISE, R.A. CARL SCHLOESSER. 
GEROME. | Sir E. LANDSEER, B.A. | MEISSONIER. PAUL SEIGNAC. 
HAMON. rae D. W. WYNFIELD. 
The following and other similar Articles are in preparation :— 
TO-DAY.—Described by Epwarp THomAs Rogers, H.M.'s;} HOGARTH and LANDSEE COMPARED > 
merry a and his sister, M. E. Rogprs, Author of “ Domestic Life in | TRASTED.—By W. Cosmo Nonetovse Author of * me siden 
Palestine.” Illustrated by Drawings specially made for the purpose by George | With Illustrations. 
L. Seymour. | AR 
‘ BRITISH ARTISTS.—Pictures by J. MacWurrrer, Keeuey HAtsweLte, | Tamong the BALLAD-MONGERS.—Dy LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, 
N. CHEVALIER, BriTTON WILLIS, and others, will appear, in continuation of | 
this well-known Series on the Works of British Artists. ART in the COTTAGE.—By Epwin Goapsy. 
ARTISTS.—Engravings from Pictures of eminent American > ~ . 
ANEBIOAD five of the progress of Art in the United States. siinindin ean By Peacy FirzceRa.o. 
. L: Restored and Unrestored—By th 
CHRISTIAN TBITI | acai and SCULPTURE) at the Very Rev. the Dean of CHESTER. With Lllustrations by Mr. Alfred Rinmer. 
The DWELLINGS of GREAT AMERICANS.—Described and | FLORENTINE PICTURES.—By J. Jackson Jarves. 
Illustrated. The CATALOGUE of the PARIS EXHIBITION, 1 - 
‘ The CONTRIBUTIONS in ART and ART MANUFACTURE tinuation.)—Containing Lllustrations of the best Exhibits ‘of ness 
tothe EXHIBITION of 1878, Critically Examined. Manufacturers of various Nations. 
y 


. THE ART JOURNAL F 


OR MARC H, 


(price 2s 6d,) CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 


R ' _ 7H rE 
; ]. THECRITIC. After J. L. Metssonier, H.R.A. | II. THE QUEEN OF THE VINEYARD. After P. Sere@nac. 
Ill. THE FIRST FLIGHT. After A. Bruce-Joy, 
LITERARY CONTENTS :— 
Tat Laxp OF Eorpt. By E. T. Bogers and Miss Rogers. Chapter III.) Roya. Scorrisn ACADEMY Report. 
] Tlustrated THe Mayor OF DARWIN'S BADGE AND CHAIN. Illustrated. 
P Tue PaiLosoPpHY OF A STATUE (continued). By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. CHesTer CATHEDRAL. By the Dean of Chester. Lilustrated. (Concluded.) 
g Tas Works OF KEELEY HALSWELLE,A.R.S.A. By James Dafforne. Illustrated. | ArT AT HOME AND ABROAD, OBITUARY, Reviews, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION —PART XII. 
e 





London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane; and 


all Booksellers. 





! NEW MEMOIRS AT 
-| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


My Commend in South Africa, by Sir A. T. Cunynghame, Five Hundred Copies— 
Buseh’s Bismarck in the Franco-German War—Life of Robert Dick, by Samuel Smiles, 
One Thowsand Copies—Archdeacon Denison’s Autobiography—Life and Letters of Dean 
- Hook—Records of « Girlhood, by Fanny Kemble, One Thousand Copies—Ouwr Old 
Actors, by H. Barton Baker—Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell—Memoir of Matthew 
L Davenport Hil—Life and Times of Stein, by J. It. Seeley—Life of Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
ly C. R. Low—Hare’s Life and Letters of Baroness Bunsen—Life of William Cobbett, 
by Edward Smith —Life and Letters of Honoré de Balzac—Catharine of Siena, by 
Josephine BE. Butler—Morley’s Diderot—Lechler’s Wiclif—Memoir of Rev. Francis 
: Hodgeon—Life of Rev. John Wilson, of Bombay—Memoirs of Mrs. Jameson—Life and 
: Letters of Rev. W. Pennefather—Recollections of Writers, by Cowden Clarke—Hamer- 
ton’s Life of Turner—Memoir of the Rev. John. Russell, of Tordown—Souvenirs of 
' Madame Vigée Le Brun—Willis’s Life of William Harvey—Life and Letters of Robert 
Schumann—Memoir of Mary Wollstonecraft, by C. Kegan Paul, and many other recent 
Biographical and Historical Works, and every other Recent Work of general interest, 
ae in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and may be obtained without 
delay by all First-Class Subscribers of One Guimea per annum and upwards. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MARCH. 


. Postage free on application. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





} 
T | The Propriet f L‘ART have the honour to announce 
j ! RI U M PH AL E N TRY | that qerlare aectunt euthestte 9 publish an Etching from 
° | this important Picture, which gained the 
OF |MEDAL OF HONOUR IN THE PARIS 
| EXHIBITION. 


CHARLES V. | ‘The Plate is now being engraved by M. Adolphe Lalauze, 
. | 


and will be ready for delivery to 








he 
’ 

INTO | THE SUBSCRIBERS OF L’ART 

; In the course of a few weeks. 
A N T WwW E R P The exceptional size of the Engraving (22 inches by 12 
> | inches) necessitates its publication in a form separate 
| from the crdinary issue of this Journal, but it will be 
BY | Presented Gratuitously to all Annual | 

si Subscribers to L’ Art, 
ym HAN S MAKART. | whose Subscription for the year 1879 o- have been received 


before 31st March. | 
OFFICE OF L’ART: 184 NEW BOND STREET. 








With Maps, Coloured Plates, and Photographic 
Views, 21s, 


NATAL: 
A History & Description of the Colony, 


Including its Natural Features, Productions, Industria! 
Conditions, and Prospects. 
By HENRY BROOKS, for many years a Resident. 
Edited by D. MANN, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., 
Late Superintendent of Education in the Colony. 
“A book very distinctly superior to most of those 


written for purposes similar to his."— Westminster 
Review. 


“ It conveys, in an easy and pleasant form, an exact 
picture of the existing condition and circumstances of 
the land, and will do much for the progress of Natal.” 
—British Mail. 


London: LOVELL REEVE and OO., 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 90 pp., price 1s; by post, 
2d extra. 


LORD LYTTON AND THE 
AFGHAN WAR. 


By Captain W. J. EASTWICK, 


Formerly Director and Deputy-Chairman of the East 
India Company b ly Member of the 





, an q y 
Council of India. 


London: R. J. MITCHELL and SONS, 52 and 36 
epment Street; and 52 Buckingham Palace Road, 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


“RESPIRATORY DISEASES,” 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore-throat, 

Whooping Cough, Diphtheria, Loss of Voice, &c.), and 

their Specific Cure, by Dr. Churchill's Methods from 
the Dutch and other Sources. 


J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 











| (PHE MECHANISM of MAN: Body— 


Mind—Soul. Vol.2, completing the Work, treats 
of “ The Mechanism in Action,’ price 12s 6d. Vol. 1 may 
be had, price 10s 64; the Work complete, 22s 6d. By 
Evwarkp W. Cox, Serjeant-at-Law. 

LONGMANS and Cv., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 








THE ZULU WAR. 
MY COMMAND in SOUTH AFRICA, 1874-1878. Comprising Experiences 


of Travel in the Colonies of South Africa and the Independent States. By General Sir Artuur Tuurtow CunyNGuame, G.C.B, then 


Lieutenant-Governor and Commander of the Forces in South Africa. 8vo, with Maps, 12s 6d. 


[Second Thousand, 


“The Times says :—* It is a volume of great interest......Full of incidents which | natives......[¢ contains valuable illustrations of Cape warfare, and at the present 
vividly illustrate the condition of the colonies and the character and habits of the | moment it cannot fail to command widespread attention." 


BISMARCK in the FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. An Authorised Translation, 


from the German of Dr. Moritz Buscu. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. [Second Thousand, 


“The Times of November 2ist says:— The publication of Bismarck's aftor- 
dinner talk, whether discreet or not, will be of priceless biographical value; and 
Englishmen, at least, will not be disposed to quarrel with Dr. Busch for giving a 
picture, as true to life as Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ of the foremost practical genius that 
Germany has produced since Frederick the Great.” 

**The Atheneum says :—* Their importance to historical students, and to all who 
care for an insight into the inner complications of one of the most marvellous 
periods of modern history, and for a comprehension of the wonderful man figuring 
in the centre of it, is of the greatest. Nobody can understand the political history 


WATERTON’S WANDERINGS in SOUTH 


AMERICA. New Edition, edited, with Biographical Introduction and Explan- 
atory Index, by the Rev. J. G. Woop. Medium 8yo, with 100 Illustrations, 
cloth elegant, 21s. 

“The handsome illustrated edition just published may be said to render for 
the first time due honour to a work of high value and enduring interest...... 
The work has the interest of a romance."— Daily News. 

“One of the most delightful books ever written......No better editor could 
be found for such a work than Mr. Wood. The biography is exceedingly in- 
teresting; and the editing of the book is excellent. A special word of praise 
is due to the illustrations."—Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOK by HENRY JAMES, Junior. 


DAISY MILLER; and other Stories. By 


HENRY JAMES, Junv., Author of “The Europeans,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
price 21s, [This day. 


NEW BOOK by JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


The LAUGHING MILL; and other Stories. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


Sixteenth Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1879. 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Oivilised World. By 
F. MARTIN. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“* The Stateeman'’s Year-book ‘is a handbook for the politician, as well as 
the merchant, and as a statistical and historical annual of the States of the 
civilised and mercantile world, stands without a rival." —TZimes. 


VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourgenief. Translated 


by ASHTON W. DiLKg. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 

“To every one who can appreciate a true picture of life, the book may be 
recommended for its merits as a tale, while those who wish for information as 
to the actual condition of Russia in connection with the secret societies and 
plans of revolt by which it is continually troubled, may be advised to read it 
on quite other grounds..,...It is fu'l of interesting details."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR.—The “DAILY 


NEWS” CORRESPONDENCE, including the Letters of Mr. ARCHIBALD 
ForBES, Mr. MACGAHAN, and others. Cheaper Issue, 2 vols. crown Svo, each 6s. 
[Now ready. 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from 


Journals, Letters sent Home, Notes, &c., written while Travelling Westward 
Round the World. By J. F. CAMPBELL. Llustrated. Cheaper Issue, crown 
8v0, 6s. [Now ready. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. By a Northampton- 


shire Rector. By the Rev. GRANVILLB ForBes. With a Preface on the Inspir- 
ation of Holy Scripture. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 

“T have read the Preface with much interest and pleasure. The distinction 
which you lay down appears to me both of the most certain truth and of the 
highest importance."—The LATE BISHOP of ST. DAVID'S. 

“Such # volume as the present...... which seems to us to preach the pure 
essence of Christ's Gospel in the simplest language, and yet with a warmth 
and force that cannot fail to drive it home to men cultured or uncultured 
alike, and this without any admixture of false or confusing theory as to the 
true sources of Divine authoritativeness, is as great an accession to the cause 
of a deep theology as the most refined exposition of its fundamental principle. 
The Northamptonshire Rector seems to us to combine in an unusual degree the 
depth and insight of a true theologian with the fervour and Apostolic sim- 
plicity of a true pastor. By far the larger number of these Sermons are so 
plain and homely, that any village population might follow the force of every 
word,—so distinctly founded on personal experience and conviction, that the 
most cultivated mun would find in them new light and a new freshness of 
apprehension for old light...... We heartily accept his actual teaching as a true 
picture of what revelation teaches us, and thank him for it, as one of the most 
profound that was ever made perfectly simple and popular...... There is no- 
thing more difficult than to express the teaching of the Gospel in modern 
language, without either frittering away its force or tinging it with a foreign 
and self-conscious colouring. It is part of the beauty of these Sermons that, 
while they apply the old truth tothe new modes of feeling, they seem to pre- 
serve the whiteness of its simplicity...... There will be plenty of critica to 
accuse this volume of inadequacy of doctrine, because it says no more than 
Scripture about vicarious suffering and eternal retribution. For ourselves, we 
welcome it most cordially, as expressing adequately what we believe to be the 
true burden of the Gospel in a manner which may take hold either of the 
least or the most cultivated intellect."— Spectator. 
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of the Franco-German war, nor the min Bismarck, its chiof maker, 
read the diary of the Reichskanzler's Boswell.” Who has not 


“One of the most amusing books which have appsared for soms tims... Ths 
volumes contain a great deal of most unusual interest. I[t is not often that wa are 
admitted so completely behind the scones, especially during the life of the cdier 
actor; and much as Prince Bismarck himself may have cause to ragrat the fran’. 
ness of his candid friend, there is a strange fascination for ths ontside World ia 
these very injudicious revelations.”"—John Bull. 
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